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hakespeare Vestival 
STRATFORD , CONNECTICUT ib) 
The 1958 Season K 


Repertory — June 19 thru Sept. 14 A) 
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PERFORMANCE SCHEDULE 4— HAMLET MNO—MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM WT—WINTER'S TALE ‘a 
Week of Tes Eve. Wed. Mat_ Wed Eve. Thurs. Eve. Frifve. Sat. Mat. Sat Eve | Sun Mat “J 
1g—4 MND 21-4 1 MND MNO p24 
june 24-28 24—-MND _25-MND 25--H 26-4 27—-MND 28-MND 28-—-H 29—MNO mie 
buly 14 1-MND 2-MND 2-H 3— MND HK = S-MND -6—MND ev 
july 013 8-MND 8-H $-MNO 10-4 11-MND12-¥ 12-MNO 13-4 - 
july 15-20 1S—WT —16—-WT__—'16—-H 17-MND —16—WT = 19-MND =619-WT = 20-_wWT 1} % 
July 22.27 22-MND 23-4 23-Wl—24-MND2S—WT = 26_-WT SS so26- 277_MND ~9R 
july 29-Aug 3 29-MND 30-WT _30--¥ 31_wT 1-MND 2-MND —2-wT 3-H ° 
Aug S10 S—wt 6—-MNO 6-H 7—wT $—MND 8-H $-MND 10-WT 
12-17 12-MND 13-WT_ —13-MND 14H 1S—-wT_16—WT 16-1 17—MND LY} 





Aug. 19-24 19—WT_20-WND20-WT_21-WND22-W23- WT 23-MND 28H >) 
Aug. 26-31 2K 27-WT27-MND28-WT 29-MND 90-0 WT 31RD i! 


Sept 2.7 2—wT 3_ MND 3-4 4 MnO $—wl 6 MND 6_¥ ?~wT 
Sept 9.14 $—wl 10-4 10—wT 11— MND 12-MND = 13H 13-wT 14—MNO 
CURTAIN—Hamiet, Evgs. 6:00, Mats. 2:30. MND & WT, Evgs. 6:30; Mats. 3:00 


= | MAIL ORDERS AND PHONE RESERVATIONS NOW 


PRICES: Evgs.: Tues., Wed., Thurs., Mots. Wed., Sat., We urge you to order your seats by mai! immediately. 
Sun. ORCH. (Ist 13 rows) $4.75, (next 6) $3.75, Bolance 
1! $3.00; MEZZ. $3.75; BALC. $2.50, 1.50; Fri. & Sot. Evgs. 
KK & Openings: ORCH. (1st 13 rows) $5.00, (next 6) $4.00, Moke checks payable to AS.F.T.A. ond mail tc Stret- 
Balonce $3.50; MEZZ. $4.00; BALC. $2.50, 2.00. ford, Conn. Enclose stamped, self-oddressed envelope. \ 


Thousonds were disappointed last yeor by not doing so. 


NEW YORK CITY INFORMATION & RESERVATIONS 
720 Seventh Avenue (Between 47th & 48th Streets) 
New York City phone: Circle 5-3110 Stratford phone. EDison 7-4457 





Going to Shakespeare is fun at Stratford, Conn aN 
— — Dine at good restaurants or picnic a green 4. K 
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CET BOTH--For Only * 12° 


If You Join THE FIRESIDE THEATRE Now! 


and agree to accept as few as four selections during the coming year 


Brand-New, Giant Edition of 
A PICTORIAL HISTORY of the 


AMERICAN THEATRE 


By Daniel Blum 
Regular Publisher's Edition $7.50 


Recaptures greatest moments in history of the Ameri- 
can Theatre! More than 4,000 memorable photographs. 
Enjoy the “greats” ast and present — on stage in 
scenes from hundreds famous plays. 


— 


THE LARK—by Jean An- MIDDLE OF THE NIGHT — THE POTTING SHED — by 
outih, adapted by Lillian ho] Paddy Chayefsky - 
Heliman — There's a ere’s comedy and path- 
brand-new, vibrant pic- os in this tender May — 
ture of Joan of Arc in this December love story by 
radiant and inspiring the author of Marty. 
smash hit. “Sensitive drama’’—Cole- 
man, N.Y. Mirror. 


This New Illustrated Edition of 


MY FAIR LADY 


By Alan Jay Lerner 


Complete text, with on-stage photos, the enchanting 
story — all of the witty and romantic lyrics — of one of the 
best-loved hits in Broadway history. ““My Fair Lady” is 
typical of the top Broadway hits you'll enjoy at home — 
month after month — as a member of the FIRESIDE 
THEATRE. 








CANDIDE—by Lillian Hell- 
Grahame Greene—A sen- man; Lyrics by Richard 
sitive young man tries to Wilbur, John Latouche 
discover why he is unable and Dorothy Parker — 
to give love. “Tense and Razor-sharp new version 
exciting!” — Gibbs, The of Voltaire’s acid satire 
New Yorker. on misguided optimism. 


HAPPY HUNTING — by 
Howard Lindsay & Russel 
Crouse — Hilarious fun 
when a Philadelphia so- 
ciety matron decides to 
bag a Prince for her 
daughter. 
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ENJOY ALL THESE ADVANTAGES BY JOINING THE FIRESIDE THEATRE: THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. 8-TA-7 









ES, by joining the Fireside Theatre Book 

Club now you get the brand-new $7.50 edi- 
tion of “A Pictorial History of the American 
Theatre PLUS “My Fair Lady” or any one 
of the above hit plays you choose. BOTH for only 
ONE DOLLAR! This generous offer is made to 
introduce you to America’s only theatre book 
Club — and to acquaint you with the pleasure 
and SAVINGS you will enjoy as a member. 


Greater Appreciation of the Theatre 


As a member you are offered the FULL TEXT 
of a new hit play in book form, every month, 
as soon after it opens on Broadway as possible. 
The plays will always be TOP HITS 

During the coming months, for example, 
members will be offered handsome, illustrated 
editions of such outstanding Broadway successes 
as The Bells are Ringin untie Mame, Visit to 
a Small Planet and the sparkling new Noel 
Coward comedy, Nude with Violim. You learn 
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about the new plays scene by scene; re-read 
them at your leisure; discuss them with authority; 
build a handsome lifetime theatre library 


Save Money on the Plays You Want 


Members receive a free subscription to ‘‘Cur- 
tain Time,"’ which describes each selection in 
advance. You need accept as few as four selec- 
tions a year at a cost of only $1.98 each, plus 
a few cents postage — even though the same play 
sells elsewhere for $2.75 to $3.00 in the pub- 
lisher’s edition! 


SEND NO MONEY: The coupon will bring you 
the giant “Pictorial History of the American 
Theatre’ AND “My Fair Lady’ — or the hit 
play of your choice. BOTH for only $1.00! If 
you're not thoroughly pleased, return both books 
in 10 days and your membership will be can- 
celled. Mail coupon now to: 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. 8-TA-7 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Please send me for 10 days’ FREE EXAMINATION 
— the brand-new ‘Pictorial History of the American 
Theatre’ AND ‘My Fair Lady"’ (unless I check, below, 
a play I would rather have), and enroll me as a mem- 
ber. I may return both books in 10 days and you will 
cancel my membership. Or I will pay only $1.00 (plus 
shipping charges) for both books. You will send me 
“Curtain Time’’ in advance of each new monthly play 
selection. I will accept at least four more plays during 
the coming year at the low Club price of only $1.98 
each (plus shivring) 

If you do NOT want "My Fair Lady," 
check preference here 
0) Candide ] Middle of the Night 
C) Happy Hunting The Lark 
The Potting Shed 

















Name 
(Please print plainly) 
Street and Number 









Zone 
City (if any) State . 
(Offer good in Continental U.S.A. only) T-17 
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“Cyrano” Muldoon slipped out his rapier, engaged his adversary (right center) 
and defended the honor of his insulted nose. The abused member seemed to swell 
with rage and wounded pride, as a pink triangular spotlight focused on and followed 
its vicious parry and thrust. 














Lighting should be a mobile means of emotional expression...employing versatile 
lighting instruments to put the light where needed; to take it away from where it 
is not wanted. 

















LEKOLITES provide precision and flexibility with varying light intensities through 
the interchange of five lens combinations to give each combination an added range 
of distribution. Re-lamping is a matter of seconds...with 
a single-turn screw lock on the bulb chamber. 

LEKOLITES control light compositions, with shutters for 
shaping ever-narrowing circular patterns, rectangular, 
triangular, square and rhomboid-shaped beams. Available 
as fixed or follow spots for auditorium, theatre, museum 
exhibit or fashion showing in sizes from 500 to 5000 watts. 


On stage, as in public and private display areas 
throughout the world, the finest lighting plans include 
LEKOLITES. Write Century for complete data. 


@entuny> LIGHTING, INC. 521 West 43rd St., New York 36, N.Y. 
1820-40 Berkeley St., Santa Monica, Calif. 


1477 N.E. 129th St., N. Miami, Fla. 














BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
APPLIED ARTS 

ROBERT A. CHOATE, DEAN 


The Division of Theatre Arts 


Courses leading to B.F.A. and M.FA. in 
STAGE DESIGN 
MUSIC THEATRE 


THEATRE EDUCATION 


A New Master's 
Program in Religious Drama 


The Council of Participating 
Directors: 
JOSEPH ANTHONY 


ACTING 
DIRECTING 


*BILL BUTLER 


*CURT CONWAY 


*PETER KASS 
*JACK LANDAU 


*BASIL LANGTON 


DANIEL MANN 


ALBERT MARRE 
BURGESS MEREDITH 
*JOHN O'SHAUGHNESSY 
*DAVE PRESSMAN 

*JOSE QUINTERO 
CYRIL RITCHARD 
*ALAN SCHNEIDER 


JOHN STIX 


*Have been In residence to produce « 
play at the Boston University Theatre 


THE RESIDENT FACULTY 
HORACE ARMISTEAD, Stage Design 
CLAIRE ASHTON, Costume Mistress 
LUDWIG BERGMANN, Music Theatre 


JAMES BILLINGS, Coach in Music 
Theatre 


SARAH CALDWELL, Music Theatre 
PATRICIA COPELAND, Speech 
GORDON DODGE, Technical Director 
ROBERT GAY, Fellow in Music Theatre 
PETER KASS, Acting and Directing 
JOHN LaSELL, Fellow in Acting and 
Directing 
JAMES NICHOLSON, Prod. Mgr. 
ELIOTT NORTON, Dramatic Literature 
DAVID PRESSMAN, Acting and 
Directing 
SASCHA PRESSMAN, Stage Movement 


MERLE PUFFER, Fellow in Music 
Theatre 


RAYMOND SOVEY, Stage Design 


EDWARD D. THOMMEN, Acting and 
Directing 


For Entrance and Scholarship 
information write to: 


FRANCIS W. SIDLAUSKAS, Chairman 
Division of Theatre Arts 
266 Huntington Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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The Cover 


The teen-age roles in The Dark at the Top of the Stairs are strik- 
ingly played by this group. Left to right: Carl Reindel, Evans 
Evans, Judith Robinson and Timmy Everett. A picture story of 
the successful William Inge play also is contained in this issue. 
Photograph by Werner J. Kuhn 


The Play 


25 Ionesco by William Saroyan 
26 The Chairs and The Lesson by Eugéne Ionesco. Translated by 


Donald Watson 


Features 
9 Nathan 
10 The Stage as Self-Poisoner by George Jean Nathan 


12 Broadway's Balance Sheet: 1957-58 by Ward Morehouse 


8 Off-Broadway’s Season in Summary by Richard Watts, Jr. 


Nothing ELAS a woman ot 22 The Straw-Hat Season—and Tents, Too by John S. Wilson 
more feminine to a ELL “aes 50 Coventry's Comeback 


56 Pinero and Barrie—a Backstage View by Hesketh Pearson 
60 Shakespeareans of Stratford, Connecticut 


62 The World of William Inge 





65 The Gift-Bearing Greek by Patterson Greene 






adress with 

















Opera House 


68 Santa Fe: Air on a Shoestring by Emily Coleman 


Departments 


“we of address send old # 
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Calendar 


Offstage 





America’s Dramatic Critics 





Theatre, USA by Alice Griffin 
Books 


Letters 


| Al \ AN | ; PuBLicaTion Orrice: 1421 E. Main St., Saint Charles, IIl. 


PARFUM BY : EpiroriAL AND ADVERTISING OrFices: 205 W. 45th St., New York 36, N.Y. 
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All 


$9.00 
® risk 


GENERAL Orrices: 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, II. 
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Allow 5 weeks for subscription to begin or for change of address. 
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“THE FINEST ACHIEVEMENT OF THE 
MUSICAL STAGE THIS SEASON! 


WEST SIDE STORY 


A new musical 
Based on a conception of Jerome Robbins 


took by ARTHUR LAURENTS 


wusic by LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
Lyrics by STEPHEN SONDHEIM 
w 


CAROL LAWRENCE LARRY KERT CARMEN ALVAREZ 


Entire Production Directed and Choreographed by 
JEROME ROBBINS 


Evgs. Orch. $8.05; Boxes $8.05, 5.75; Loges 
$6.90; Balc. $5.75, 4.60, 3.60, 3.00. Mats. Wed. 
& Sat.: Orch. $4.60; Boxes $4.60, 3.45; Loges 
$4.15; Baic. $3.45, 3.00, 2.50. (Tax incl.). 
Enclose self-addressed, stamped envelope 
with mail order and suggest alternate dates. 


AIR-CONDITIONED 
WINTER GARDEN 1634 Bway. Cir 5-4878 








“VERY FUNNY INDEED!” —srvinson, times 
“MAKES YOU SIT BOLT UPRIGHT!";;"; 
“FUNNY & POIGNANT!” = —1ite mogozine 


TRE) DARK 
AN 


ToP| oF | 
THE] STAIRS 


»y WILLIAM INGE. 
Directed 6) ELIA KAZAN 
coms. MUSIC BOX W. 45 St. MATS. WED. & SAT. 
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“A SWEETHEART OF A MUSICAL” 


—Kerr, Herald-Tribune 


JUDY HOLLIDAY . 
‘pulls. 0% Ringind 


AIR CONDITIONED 


SHUBERT THEA., 225 W. 44 St. Ci 6-5990 


Calendar 


BROADWAY 

The stage is now im Hs annual between-seasons 
histus; there are no openings scheduled this 
month, but there are still more than a dozen 
productions on the boards. Across the country 
there is plenty of activity, as the summer theatres 
enter one of the biggest months of their season 
see below 

Broadway entries scheduled to continue include : 
the prize-winning Look Homeward, Angel, Ketti 
Frings’s dramatization of Thomas Wolfe’s auto- 
biographical novel, with Miriam Hopkins and 
Andrew Prine heading the cast (Barrymore, 243 
W. 47th St.); William Inge’s The Dark at the 
Top of the Stairs, about a family in an Oklahoma 
town during the 1920's, whose cast includes Teresa 
Wright, Pat Hingle and Eileen Heckart (Music 
Box, 239 W. 45th St.) ; Sunrise at Campobello by 
Dore Schary, about Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
in the years 1921-24, with Ralph Bellamy, Mary 
Fickett and Henry Jones (Cort, 138 W. 48th St.) ; 
Two for the Seesaw, a two-character play by Wil- 
liam Gibson, about a lawyer from Nebraska and 
a dancer from the Bronx, with Anne Bancroft 
and Dana Andrews (Booth, 222 W. 45th St.); 
Look Back in Anger, about a disgruntled young 
Englishman and his long-suffering wife (Golden, 
252 W. 45th St.); and Roman and Juliet, a 
comedy by Peter Ustinov about the goings on 
between the American and Russian embassies 
in a Graustarkian country, with Ustinov in the 
leading role (Plymouth, 236 W. 45th St.). 

Add to these: Who Was That Lady I Saw 
You With?, a farce comedy by Norman Krasna 
about a young professor who tries to save his 
marriage by telling a preposterous lie, with Peter 
Lind Hayes and Mary Healy (Martin Beck, 302 
W. 45th St.); Blue Denim, a drama by James 
Leo Herlihy and William Noble, about a teen-age 
love affair that has serious consequences, with a 
cast including Jume Walker, Chester Morris and 
Carol Lynley (Tlayhouse, 137 W. 48th St.) ; Say, 
_W - a comedy by Richard and Marian Bissell 
and Abe Burrows, based on Mr. Bissell’s novel 
about the adventures of a writer whose book is 
being made into a Broadway musical, with songs 
by Jule Styne, lyrics by Betty Comden and Adolph 
Green, and a cast including David Wayne, Vivian 
Blaine and Johnny Desmond (ANTA, 245 W 
52nd St.); and Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne 
in The Visit, Maurice Valency’s adaptation of 
Friedrich Durrenmatt’s play about a wealthy 
woman’s diabolical revenge—she calls it justice— 
on the man who wronged her as a girl, scheduled 
to close July 5 (Lunt-Fontanne, 205 W. 46th St.) 

The past season’s successful song-and-dance 
entries include: West Side Story, with book (about 
juvenile gangs in New York) by Arthur Laurents, 
music by Leonard Bernstein, lyrics by Mr. Lau- 
rents and Stephen Sondheim, direction and chor- 
eography by Jerome Robbins, and with a cast 
including Carol Lawrence and Larry Kert (Win- 
ter Garden, 1634 Broadway); The Music Man, 
with book by Meredith Willson (the show’s com- 
poser-lyricist) and Franklin Lacey, about a sales- 
man in the year 1912 who launches a children’s 
band in a small Iowan town, and whose cast is 


Cutis Circle wa rd 


BEST MUSICAL 1958 


THE 
USIC 


MEREDITH WILLSON’S 
NEW MUSICAL COMEDY 


Starring 


ROBERT PRESTON 
Directed by MORTON DA COSTA 


PRICES: Eves. 8:30—$8.05, 6.25, 4.95, 
3.60, 3, 2.50. Mots. Wed. & Sot. 2:30— 
$4.80, 4.30, 3.60, 3, 2.50. List 3 olter 
nate dates. Enclose self-oddressed stamped 


envelope. MAJESTIC THEATRE 


W. 44 St., N. Y. 36. Circle 6-0730 


of the Theatre Arts 


headed by Robert Preston, David Burns and Bar- 
bara Cook (Majestic, 245 W. 44th St.) ; and Oh 
Captain!, a musica! adaptation of the film The 
Captain’s Paradise, about a sea captain with a 
wife in England and a mistress in Paris, with 
book by Al Morgan and José Ferrer, who also di- 
rected, score by Jay Livingston and Ray Evans, 
and a cast headed by Tony Randall, Abbe Lane 
ay Jacquelyn McKeever (Alvin, 250 W. 52nd 
it.) 

Holdovers from previous seasons are: Bells Are 
Ringing, with book and lyrics by Betty Comden 
and Adolph Green, music by Jule Styne, and with 
Judy Holliday and Sydney Chaplin heading the 
cast (Shubert, 225 W. 44th St.); Auntie Mame, 
dramatized by Jerome Lawrence and Robert E 
Lee from Patrick Dennis’ best - selling novel 
(Broadhurst, 235 W. 44th St.); Li’l Abner, based 
on Al Capp’s comic strip, with book by Norman 
Panama and Melvin Frank, lyrics by Johnny 
Mercer, music by Gene de Paul, and with Peter 
Palmer and Stubby Kaye (St. James, 246 W. 44th 
St.) ; and the nun.ber-one hit My Fair Lady, with 
lyrics and adaptation (from Shaw's Py i 
by Alan Jay Lerner, music by Frederick Loewe, 
and a cast headed by Edward Mulhare and Sally 
Ann Howes (Mark Hellinger, 237 W. 5ist St 


OFF BROADWAY 

Scheduled to continue are: the long-run Three- 
penny Opera, Marc Blitzstein’s adaptation of the 
musical play by Kurt Weill and rtolt Brecht 
(Theatre de Lys, 121 Christopher St.) ; Garden 
District by Tennessee Williams, comprising two 
one-act plays, Something Unspoken and Suddenly 
Last Summer (York, 64th St. and First Ave.) ; 
and revivals of The Boy Friend by the New Prin- 
cess Company (Cherry Lane, 28 Commerce St.) ; 
Arthur Miller’s (The Crucible (Martinique, 32nd 
St. at Broadway); Synge’s The Playboy of the 
Western World by the Irish Players (Tara, 120 
Madisen Ave Shaw’s You Never Can Tell 
(Downtown, 85 E. Fourth St.); and Children of 
Darkness, directed by José Quintero (Circle in 
the Square, 5 Sheridan Square). Additional at- 
tractions are Ulysses in Nighttown, a dramatiza- 
tion by Padraic Colum based on a part of Joyce's 
Ulysses (Rooftop, Second Ave. and Houston St 
lonesco’s The Bald Soprano and Jack (Sullivan 
St. Playhouse, 181 Sullivan St.) ; and Comic Strip 
by George Panetta (Barbizon Plaza, 106 Centra! 
Park S 

Outdoor performances of the New York Shake- 
speare Festival will commence July 2 with Othello 
(Central Park at the Belvedere Tower 


SUMMER THEATRES 


(Listings for the September calendar must be 
received by the 12th of July.) 


CALIFORNIA 
CARMEL—Golden Bough Circle Theatre. Beg- 
on Horseback, through July 27 
COSTA MESA—Orange Coast College. Okla- 
homa!, beginning July 31. 
HOLLYWOOD—Civic Playhouse: Paris Virgin, 
through July. Ivar Theatre: Maurice Schwartz 
in Hard to be a Jew, through July. Three Arts 
Studio; Carnival, week ends through July 


a Est MUSICALS 


EDWARD SALLY ANA 


MULHARE: HOWEs 


IN AMERICA’S GREATEST MUSICAL 


My Fair [hoy 


with 


RONALD RADD 
REGINALD DENNY 


MARK HELLINGER, 51 St. W. of B'y 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
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LONG BEACH—Long Beach Community Play- 
house. Three Men on a Horse, through July 26. 

LOS ANGELES—Greek Theatre. Maurice Che- 
valier, through July 5; José Greco and com- 

ny, July 7-12; Les Ballets de Paris, July 14- 
; Danny Kaye, for two weeks beginning 

July 21 

PASADENA—Town Hall Theatre. Your Every 
Wish, through July 

SACRAMENTO—Music Circus. Finian’s Rain- 
bow, through July 6; Fanny, July 7-13; The 
King and I, July 14-20: Rosalinda, July 21-27; 
Irene, beginning July 28 

SAN DIEGO—Old Globe Theatre. Much Ado 
About Nothing, Antony and Cleopatra and 
Macbeth in repertory, beginning July 18. 

STANFORD—-Stanford University. I Am a Cam- 
era, July 24-26, 31 

TUSTIN—tTustin Playbox. Dial ‘“‘M’’ for Mur- 
der, July 1-2, Anniversary Waltz, July 15-26; 
Tunnel of Love, beginning July 29 


COLORADO 

BOULDER—Nomad Playhouse. Mister Roberts, 
Tuly 17-20 

CENTRAL CITY—Central City Opera House 
Pagliacci, Cavalleria Rusticana and La Péri- 
chole, through July 26 

GREELEY~—-Little Theatre of the Rockies. The 
Desk Set. July 3-4; Inherit the Wind, July. 10- 
11; Holiday for Lovers, July 17-18; Hamlet, 
July 24-25 

STEAMBOAT SPRINGS—Julie Harris Theatre 
The Amazing Doctor Clitterhouse, July 12-13 


CONNECTICUT 

CANTON Show Shop. Lisa Ferraday in Mo- 
nique, July 1-5: Donald Woods in Holiday for 
Lovers, July 7-12; Constance Carpenter in Sepa- 
rate Tables, July 14-19; Edward Everett Hor- 
ton in The White Sheep of the Family, July 
21-26; Zasu Pitts in The Solid Gold Cadillac, 
beeinnine July 28 

IVORYTON Ivoryton Playhouse. James and 
Pamela Mason in Mid-Summer, tulv 7-12 
Groucho Marx in Time for Elizabeth, Julv 14 
19; Damn Yankees, July 21-26; Don Ameche in 
Holiday for Lovers. week of Tuly 28 

SHARON-—Sharon Playhouse. Thieves’ Carnival, 
through July 5; The Happy Time, July 7-12 
Visit to a Small Planet, July 14-19; Bus Stop, 
Tulvy 21-26; Misalliance, week of July 28 

STORRS— University of Connecticut. The Tea- 
house of the August Moon, July 1-5: The 
Matchmaker, July 8-12; Jim Dandy, Tuly 15-19; 
The Caine Mutiny Court Martial, July 22-26 
Come Back. Little Sheba. becinning July 29 

STRATFORD—American Shakespeare Festival 
Hamlet, with Fritz Weaver, Morris Carnovsky 
and Geraldine Fitzgerald, and A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream with Tohn Colicos, June Havox 
Richard Easton and Hiram Sherman, in reper- 
tory. Beginning July 20, The Winter’s Tale with 
Eva Le Gallienne will be added to the reper- 


FLORIDA 
HOLLYWOOD Little Theatre of Hollywood 
Anniversary Waltz, July 8-12 


GEORGIA 
ATLANTA—Theatre-Under-the-Stars. Guys and 
Dolls. July 8-13; Paint Your Wagon, Julv 15- 
20; Wonderful Town, July 22-27; Happy Hunt- 
ing, week of July 29 


ILLINOIS 
ARTHUR—Pandora Players. The Great Sebas- 
tians, July 5-6, 12-13, 19-20: Janus, July 26-27 
CHICAGO—Edgewater Beach Playhouse: Bur- 
wess Meredith in The Remarkable Mr. Penny- 
packer, through July 5. Theatre on the Lake 
Boy Meets Girl, Tuly 1-5; Twelve Anery Men, 
July 8-12; Best Peonle. July 15-19; An Inspec- 
tor Calls, July 22-26; The Desk Set, becinning 
Tuly 29. University of Chicago, Court Theatre 
Coriolanus, July 1-6, 10-13: The Imaginary In- 
valid. July 17-20, 24-27; The Cenci, beginning 
July 31 
SPRINGFIELD—Millikin Summer Theatre. Car- 
ousel, July 4-6: The Teahouse of the August 
Moon, July 11-13; The Gypsy Baron, July 18- 
20: Cyrano de Bergerac, July 25-27 
SULLIVAN—Grand Theatre. Show Boat, Julv 
2-6; Annie Get Your Gun, July 9-13: Plain and 
Fancy. July 16-20; The Boy Friend. July 23-27 
The King and I, beginning July 30 


INDIANA 

FORT WAYNE —Festival Music Theatre, Franke 
Park. Kiss Me, Kate, July 18-20. 25-27 

GARY Gary Theatre Guild. The Beautiful 
People, July 25-27 

INDIANAPOLIS—Starlieht Musicals, Hilton lL 
Brown Theatre. Oklahoma!. July 8-14; Plain 
and Fancy, July 15-21; Hit the Deck, July 22- 
28: Rosalinda. beginning July 29 

MICHIGAN CITY Dunes Summer Theatre 
The Reluctant Debutante. July 2-6; King of 
Hearts, July 9-13; Major Barbara, July 16-20; 
Separate Tables, July 23-27; Gigi, beginning 
July 30 

NASHVILLE—Brown County Playhouse. Peg o’ 
My Heart, July 46, 11-13; Arsenic and Old 
Lace, July 18-20, 25-27 

WARSAW—Wagon Wheel Playhouse. Will Suc- 
cess Spoil Rock Hunter?, through July 5; The 

Desk Set, July 7-12; Inherit the Wind, July 14- 

19; A Roomful of Roses, July 21-26; Uncle 

Tom's Cabin, week of July 28 
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MAINE 

BOOTHBAY—Boothbay Playhouse. Holiday for 
Lovers, July 1-5; © Mousetrap, July 8-12; 
The Curious Savage, iy 15-19; A Palm Tree 
in a Rose Garden, July 22-26; Book of the 
Month, beginning July 29. 

HARRISON — Deertrees Theatre. Holiday for 
Lovers, July 8-12; Janus, July 15-19; A Hatful 
of Rain, July 22-26; The Great Sebastians, be- 
ginning July 29. 

KENNEBUNKPORT—Arundel Opera Theatre 
La Périchole, July 2-5; Guys and Dolls, July 
9-12; Robin Hood, July 16-19; Kiss Me, Kate, 
July 23-26; The Land of Smiles, beginning July 


MONMOUTH — Gilbert and Sullivan Festival 
Theatre. Musical Threesome, through July 5; 
H.M.S. Pinafore, Tuly 7-12; The Re 
uly 14-19; The Merry Widow, July 21-26; The 
Mikado, week of July 28. 

OGUNQUIT—Ogungquit Playhouse. Jessica 
Tandy and Hume Cronyn in three one-act 
slays, through July 5; Claude Dauphin in The 
Waltz of the Toreadors, July 7-12; Ella Logan 
in Maggie, July 14-19; Burgess Meredith in 
The Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker, July 21-26. 

SKOWHEGAN—Lakewood Theatre. Ella Logan 
in Maggie, July 7-12; Dody Goodman in Dulcy, 
July 14-19; Faye Emerson in Tonight at 8:30, 
July 21-26; Damn Yankees, week of July 28. 


MARYLAND 
OAKLAND—Garrett County Playhouse. Janus, 
July 8-12; I Have Been Here Before, July 15- 
19; Miranda, July 22-26; January Thaw, begin- 
ning July 29 
OLNEY—Olney Theatre. Caesar and Cleopatra, 
through July 6; The Cave Dwellers, July 8-20; 
King of Hearts, two weeks beginning July 22 
OWINGS MILLS—Hilltop Theatre. Speaking of 
Murder, July 1-6; Janus, July 8-13; Damn Yan- 
kees, two weeks beginning July 15; Career, 
week of July 29 
MASSACHUSETTS 
BEVERLY—North Shore Music Theatre. The 
Most Happy Fella, through July 5; Roberta, 
luly 7-12; Paint Your Wagon, July 14-19; Girl 
Crazy. July 21-26; Can-Can, week of July 28 
BOSTON—Boston Summer Theatre, New Eng- 
land Mutual Hall. Bert Lahr in Visit to a 
Small Planet, July 7-12; James and Pamela 
Mason in Mid-Summer, July 14-19; Basil Rath- 
bone and Geraldine Page in Separate Tables, 
July 21-26; Faye Emerson in Tonight at 8:30, 
week of July 28 
CAPE COD—Orleans Arena Theatre. Bus Stop, 
July 1-5; A Trip to Bountiful, July 8-12; The 
Reluctant Debutante, July 15-26; Juno and the 
Paycock, beginning July 29 
ALMOUTH—Falmouth Playhouse: Claude 
Dauphin in The Waltz of the Toreadors, 
through July 5; Hume Cronyn and Jessica 
Tandy in three one-act plays, July 7-12; Burgess 
Meredith in The Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker, 
Tuly 14-19; Ella Logan in Maggie, July 21-26 
Oberlin College Gilbert and Sullivan Players, 
Highfield Theatre: Pirates of Penzance, July 
15-19; Die Fledermaus, July 22-26; H.M.S. 
Pinafore, beginning July 29 
HARWICH-ON-CAPE COD Harwich Junior 
Theatre. Alice in Wonderland, July 8-10; Mrs. 
McThing, July 22-24 
HOLYOKE—Valley Players. Petticoat Fever, 
through July 5; The Mousetrap, July 7-12; 
The Matchmaker. July 14-19; The Happiest 
Millionaire, July 21-26; Whistling in the Dark, 
week of July 28 
NANTUCKET ISLAND—Straight Wharf The- 
atre. While the Sun Shines, through July 5; 
The White Sheep of the Family, July 7-12; 
Charley’s Aunt, July 14-26; A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, week of July 28 
WELLESLEY Theatre on the Green The 
School for Scandal, through July 5: Death of 
a Salesman, July 8-19; The Merchant of Ven- 
ice, beginning July 22 


MICHIGAN 

\UGUSTA—Barn Theatre. Damn Yankees, July 
1-6; Middle of the Night, July 8-13; No Time 
for Sergeants, July 15-20; A Hole in the Head, 
july 22-27; The Time of the Cuckoo, week of 
uly 29 

CLIO—Musical Tent. Guys and Dolls, July 7- 
13; Fanny, July 14-20; Happy Hunting, July 
1-27: Me and Juliet, week of july 28 

DETROIT—Northland Summer Playhouse. No 
Time for Sergeants, July 1-12; Viveca Lind- 
fors and Farley Granger in The Rose Tattoo, 
July 14-26; The Champions, beginning July 28 

GRAND LEDGES—Ledges Playhouse. The Solid 
Gold Cadillac, July 1-6; The Drunkard, July 
8-13; The Fifth Season, July 15-20; Anniversary 
Waltz, July 22-27; All My Sons, week of July 
rg 

MANISTEE Manistee Summer Theatre. Ah, 
Wilderness!, July 2-6; The Mousetrap, July 9- 
13; Pursuit of Happiness, July 16-20; The Flow- 
ering Peach, July 23-27; Will Success Spoil 
Rock Hunter?, beginning July 30 

PETOSKEY—Petoskey Playhouse. The Happy 
Time, July 1-6; Song of Bernadette, July 8-13; 
Mr. Mergenthwirker’s Lobblies, July 15-20; 
The Taming of the Shrew, July 22-27; All for 
Mary, week of July 29. 

SAUGATUCK—Red Barn Theatre. Visit to a 
Small Planet, through July 5; The Boy Friend, 

July 7-12; The Happy Time, July 14-19; Born 
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“A Romantic Delight!” 


—ATKINSON, N.Y. Times 


DANA ANDREWS 
ANNE BANCROFT 


in 
Eves. 8:30—$6.90, 5.75, 4.80, 3.60, 3.00. Mats 


Wed., Sat. 2:30; $4.80, 4.30, 3.60, 3, 2.50. List 
3 alt. dates. Enclose self-oddressed stomped env. 


BOOTH Theatre, 222 w. 45 St.. N.Y. 36 
Air-Cond. 










WORLD FAMOUS 
RESTAURANT 

© Southern Fried 

Prime Steaks and 

Wonderful Salad Dressing 


Spaghetti 
‘itis car e 


Hours 5 to 10 p.m. daily 
(OPEN EVERY DAY) 


Sunday 12 noon to 10 p.m. 


Phone GR 5-8686 


1601 Simpson St. Evanston, Ill. 





“A GOLDMINE OF FROLIC, 
FUN AND BEAUTIFUL BABES!”’ 


—Coleman, Mirror 





JOSE FERRER’S production 
TONY RANDALL .. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 
Evgs., Mon, thru Thurs.: $8.35, 6.90, 5.75 
4.60, 3.45. Fri. & Sat.: $9.20 35, 6.90 
5.75, 4.60, 3.45. Mats. Wed. & Sat.: $4.40 
4.10, 3.45, 2.95, 2.30 AIR-COND 
ALVIN THEA W 52nd St-Cir 5-5226 











123 East 54th St. 
Res: PL 1-6655 


Monday thru Friday: 
luncheon, cocktails, dinner 
Sunday: ; 
cocktails, dinner 


234 West 44th St. 


Monday thru Saturday: 
luncheon, cocktails, dinner, 
after theatre 








* Some of the 
B"WAY AND TV SHOWS 
Costumed by BROOKS 


AUNTIE MAME, BACK TO METHUSELAH, 
POLLY BERGEN SHOW, FIRESTONE, GUYS 
AND DOLLS, HIT PARADE KRAFT, LONG 
DAY'S JOURNEY, LOOK HOMEWARD AN- 
GEL, LUTE SONG, MUCH ADO ABOUT 
NOTHING, OH CAPTAIN. OKLAHOMA. 
PATT! PAGE SHOW, PLAIN & FANCY, ROPE 
DANCERS, SAY DARLING, SHOW BOAT. ED 
SULLIVAN SHOW, THE BELLS ARE RING- 
ING. THE KING & |. THE LARK, THE 
MUSIC MAN. TIME REMEMBERED, WEST 
SIDE STORY and thousands of others. 

It's more than likely that we made the 
costumes originally for the plays you will 
Produce 

You may use the same quality costumes at 
moderate rental charges. Write us today for 

me Plots for your plays and our estimate! 


BROOKS COSTUME Co. 


3 W. 6ist Street, New York 23, N. Y. 7 


STELLA ADLER 
THEATRE STUDIO 


‘Basic Training Course 
In Principles of Acting 


Classes for Professionals 


Analysis of Scripts for 
The Advanced Actor 


Angna Enters 
Mime for Actors 


Body Movement 


Voice and Diction 





Sight Reading for Auditions 
Shakespeare Workshop 
Cultural Backgrounds for the Artist 
Singing for Actors 


Musical Comedy Scene Workshop 


115 East 77th St. 
New York 21, N.Y. LE 5-8224 


NEW TERM OCTOBER 
Enrollment Limited 





Yesterday, July 21-26; Monique, week of July 
28 


MINNESOTA ire 
BEMIDJI—Paul Bunyan Playhouse. Kind Sir, 
uly 1-6; The Mat r, July 8-13; Harvey, 
uly 15-20; Witness for the Prosecution, July 
97 ; ine, week of July 29. 
EXCELSIOR—Old Log Theatre. Holiday for 
Lovers, July 2-6; The Mousetrap July 9-13; A 
Roomful of Roses, July 16-20; Separate Tables, 
uly 23-27; Fallen gels, beginning July 30. 
MINNEAPOLIS—University Theatre. Glass 
Menagerie, July 9-12; t, two weeks be- 
inning July 28. s 
nisswa—Nisswa Summer Theatre. The Silver 
Whistle, July 1-6; Ring Round the Moon, July 
8-13; The Loud Red Patrick, July 15-20; The 
House on the Cliff, July 22-27; Papa Is All, 
week of July 29. 
MISSOURI 
KANSAS CITY—Starlight Theatre, Swope Park 
Be Kate, July Sig; Tom Sawyer, july. 14-20; 
le, Kate, July 7-13; Tom , July 14-20; 
, July 21-27; Pat Suzuki in Wizard 
of Oz, week of July 28. 
ST. LOUIS—Municipal Opera, Forest Park. Do- 
lores Gray and Hans Conreid in Lady in the 
Dark, July 7-13; Mary McCarty in On the 


6 


| 





Town, July 14-20; Hans Conreid and Mia Sla- 
venska in Rosali uly 21-27; Allan Jones in 
Happy Hunting, week of July 28. 
MONTANA 
BILLINGS—Pioneer Playhouse. January Thaw, 
July 3-6; Dial ““M” for Murder, July 10-13, 
17-20; On the Bridge at Midnight, July 24-27, 


1 

MISSOULA—Montana State University. State of 
the Union, July 1-6; Anastasia, July 15-20; The 
Southwest Corner, July 22-27; Laura, begin- 
ning July 30 

VIRGINIA CITY—Virginia City Players. She 
Stoops to Conquer, through July 18 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

GEORGES MILLS — Lake Sunapee Playhouse 
The Desk Set, jo July 5; The Potting 
Shed, July 7-12; The Matchmaker, July 14-19; 
The Loud Red Patrick, July 21-26; The Chalk 
Garden, week of July 28. 

GILFORD-LACONIA—Lakes Region Playhouse 
Groucho Marx in Time for Elizabeth, July 7- 
12; No Time for Sergeants, July 14-19; James 
and Pamela Mason in Mid-Summer, beginning 


July 21. 

HAMPTON — Hampton Piayhouse 
Farewell, Eugene, through July 5; Visit to a 
Small Planet, July 7-12; No Time for Sergeants, 
i 14-19; The Teahouse of the August Moon, 

N 


Farewell, 


av aad Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, week of 
uly 2 
RTH CONWAY—Eastern Slope Playhouse 
_. through July 5; The Rainmaker, July 
-12; No Time for Sergeants, July 14-19; 21- 
26: The Diary of Anne Frank, week of July 28 
PETERBOROUGH—Peterborough Players. King 
of Hearts, July 2-12; The Cave Dwellers, July 
16-26 ; Candida, beginning July 30 
NEW JERSEY 
FORT LEE—North four Playhouse. The Boy 
Briend, through July 6; Detective Story, July 


8-2 
HADDONFIELD—Camden County Music Fair 
Gypsy Rose Lee in Happy Hunting, through 
uly 5; Porgy and Bess, July 7-19; Kiss Me, 
ate, ty 1-26; Wish You Were Here, two 
weeks ginning July 28 
MIDDLESEX—Foothill Play House. Janus, July 
2-5, 9-12; Amphitryon 38, July 16-19, 23-26: 
The Matchmaker, beginning ay 30. 
SOMERS POINT—Gateway Playhouse. Damn 
Yankees, July 1-5; Edward Everett Horton in 
The White Sheep of the Family, July 7-12: 
Betsy von Furstenberg in Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof, July 14-19; Wayne Morris in The Hap- 
jest Millionaire, July 21-26; Bess Myerson in 
ea and Sympathy, week of July 28 
NEW MEXICO 
ALBUQUERQUE—Summerhouse Theatre 
Quadrille, July 8-13; Fallen Angels, July 22-27 
NEW YORK 
ATLANTIC BEACH Capri Theatre. Don 
Ameche in Holiday for Lovers, July 1-6; Fran- 
cis Lederer in The Diary of Anne Frank, July 
8-13: Menasha Skulnik in Uncie Willie, fu 
15-20; Luther Adler in Cat on a Hot Tin Roof 
uly 22-27; Arthur Treacher in Visit to a Small 
lanet, week of July 29. 
BLAUVELT—Rockland County Playhouse. Visit 
to a Small Planet, July 2-6; The Happiest Mil- 
lignaire, July 7-13; Inherit the Wind, July 16- 
20; Middle of the Night, July 24-27 
CHAUTAUQUA — Chautauqua Repertory The- 
atre. The Potting Shed, July 2, 4; The Desk 
Set, July 10, 12; Six ters in Search of 
an Author, July 17, 19; The Glass Menagerie, 
{uly 24, 26; The Reluctant Debutante, July 


COOPERSTOWN—Duke’s Oak Theatre. The 
Matchmaker, July 1-6; The Diary of Anne 
os duly hs: a toa pone Planet, July 
5-20; ¢ Happy Time, , 22-27; Separat 
Tables, week of July 29 mn ; _ 

i Summer Theatre. The 


CORNING — Corning 

Mousetrap, July 1-6; The Happiest Millionaire, 
uly 8-13; ¢ Teahouse of the August Moon, 
uly 15-20; No Time for Sergeants, July 21-26: 
anny, week of July 28. 

EAST HAMPTON — Drew Theatre 
Ameche in Holiday for Lovers, July 7-12; Faye 
Emerson in Tonight at 8:30, July 14-19; Ella 
Logan in Maggie, week of July 28 

ELLENVILLE—Empire State Music Festival. 
The Most Happy Fella, July 1-6; Brigadoon, 

uly 8-13; Guys and Dolls, July 15-20; Where’s 
eal July 22-27; Carousel, week of July 


FLUSHING MEADOW- Amphitheatre. Aquacir- 
cus, through July. 
GARDEN C —Adelphi College Summer The- 
atre Workshop. Tonight at 8:30, July 10-11; 
JONES B uly 23-24. 
N ACH—Jones Beach Marine Theatre 
Song of Norway, through July. 
MAHOPAC—Putnam County Playhouse. The 
Diary of Anne Frank, through July 6; The 
wy July 8-13; Time of Storm, July 15- 
20; The Servant of Two Masters, July 22-27; 
Companion Piece, week of July 29. 
MALDEN BRIDGE—Malden Bridge Playhouse 
ue, July 1.5; King of Hearts, July 7-12 
i Anne Frank, July 14-19, 21-26; 
A Hole in the Head, week of July 28 
NEW SCOTLAND—Shelley Players. The Moon 
Is Blue, July 1-4; Death of a Salesman, July 
3-13; Bus Stop, July 15-20; Witness for the 


Don 


Presecution, July 22-27; Abie’s Irish Rose, week 
of July 29 

NEW YORK—Bown Adams Studio. A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream (condensed ye 8 
Ocdipus Vision, Fridays, through July; 
Gesture and Lust, Mist and Flames, Saturdays 
through July 

NORTH TONAWANDA—Niagara Melody Fair 
Silk Stockings, through July 6; Song of Nor- 
way, July 8-20; Happy Hunting, two weeks be- 

inning July 22 

NORTHPORT—Red Barn Theatre. Cat on a 
Hot Tin Roof, through July 6; Inherit the 
Wind, July 8-20; The Matchmaker, two weeks 
beginning July 22 

NYACK appan Zee Playhouse. Faye Emerson 
in Tonight at 8:30, July 8-13; Shelley Winters 
in Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, July 22-27; Mar- 
garet Sullavan and Joseph Cotten in Sabrina 

air, week of July 29 

PAWLING~—Starlight Theatre 
Planet, July 1-5: Separate Tables, July 7-12; 
The Happiest Millionaire, July 14-19; No 
Time for Sergeants, July 21-26; Inherit the 
Wind, week of July 28 

RYE—Rvye Music Theatre. Die Fledermaus, July 
1-6: Finian’s Rainbow, July 8-13; Show Boat, 
July 15-20; Damn Yankees, two weeks begin 
ning July 22 

SACANDAGA PARK-—Sacandaga Summer The 
atre. Show Boat, through July 5; The Girl in 
Pink Tights, July 7-19; Silk Stockings, two 
weeks beginning July 21 

SARANAC LAKE—Saranac Lake Summer The- 
atre. The Boy Friend, through July 5; Witness 
for the Prosecution, July 7-12; Separate Tables, 

uly 14-19; Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter?, 
uly 21-26; Mister Roberts, week of July 28 

SARATOGA SPRINGS—Spa Summer Theatre 

Hermione Gingold in Fallen Angels, through 
uly 5; Basil Rathbone and Geraldine Page in 
s rate Tables, July 7-12; re and Pamela 
Mason in Mid-Summer, week of July 28 

SKANEATELES Finger Lakes Lyric Circus 
Fanny, July 1-6; Damn Yankees, July 15-20; 
Carmen, July 22-27; Happy Hunting, week of 

uly 29 

STATEN ISLAND—Corn Cob Theatre, Wagner 
Cottage. The Waltz of the Toreadors, July 3-5 
All Summer Long, July 7-9; Holiday for Lov- 
ers, July 24-26 

WARRENSBURG — Green Mansions 
The Glass Menagerie, July 2; Don Giovanni, 
July 3; But Seriously, July 5; Theatre Vari- 
eties, July 9; La Boheme, July 10. 

WESTBURY—Westbury Music Fair. Damn Yan- 
kees, through July 6; Gypsy Rose Lee in Happy 
Hunting, July 8-20; Porgy and Bess, two weeks 
beginning July 22. 

WOODSTOCK—Turnau Opera Players, Byrdcliff 
Theatre. The Abduction from the Seraglio, 
(oy 4-5, 16; a sym BY oy 8-9, 15, 18-19; 

*"Heure Espagnole and Telephone, July 
11-12, 23; Hansel and Gretel, July 22, 25-26 
NORTH CAROLINA 

BLACK MOUNTAIN-—Silo Circle Playhouse 
My 3 Angels, through July 5; See How They 
Run, July 7-12; The Rainmaker, July 14-19; 
Dover Road, July 21-26; A Murder Has Been 
Arranged, week of July 28 

BOONE Amphitheatre. Horn 
through July 

CHEROKEE Unto These Hills, 
through July 

DURHAM~—Star Playhouse. Martha Scott in 
Anniversary Waltz, July 1-5; Shepperd Strud- 
wick in Angel Street, July 7-12; Lisa Ferraday 
in Monique, July 14-19; Andy Devine in Light- 
mde 21-26; Constance Carpenter in Sepa- 
rate Tables, week of July 28 

FLAT ROCK—Vagabond Players. The Reluctant 
Debutante, July 1-5; Girls of Summer, July &- 
12; The White Carnation, July 15-19; Speaking 
of Murder, July 22-26; Man Alive, beginning 
uly 29 

MANTEO, ROANOKE ISLAND 
The Lost Colony, through July 


NORTH DAKOTA 

MEDORA — Burning Hills Amphitheatre. Old 

Four-Eyes, through July 
OHIO 

BEREA—Baldwin Wallace College 
Time, July 8-12; Sabrina Fair, July 22-26 

CHAUTAUQUA—-Chautauqua Players. The Ten- 
der Trap, July 1-5; Separate Rooms, July 8-12; 
The Reluctant Debutante, July 15-19; The 
Moon Is Blue, July 22-26; Janus, week of July 
29 


Visit to a Small 


Theatre 


in the West, 


Amphitheatre 


Amphitheatre 


The Happy 


CINCINNATI—Cincinnati Summer Opera. Der 
Rosenkavalier, July 5, 9; L’Elisir d’Amore, 
ply 6, 10; Carmen, July 11, 13; Madama 
utterfly, July 18, 21; Boris Goudonov, July 
16, 19. Faust, July 23-25; Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, July 31 

CLEVELAND—Musicarnival. Annie Get Your 
Gun, through July 13; Show Boat, July 14-27; 
Finian’s Rainbow, two weeks beginning July 28 

COLUMBUS—Pau! Winston’s Music Theatre: 
Wonderful Town, July 8-13; Silk Stockings, 
July 15-20; Some of Norway, July 22-27; Fin- 
ian’s Rainbow, week of July 29. Stadium The- 
atre: Present Laughter, July 1-5; The Caine 
Mutiny Court Martial, July 8-12; Room Serv- 
ice, July 15-19; Career, July 22-26; Life with 
Father, inning July 29 ; 

DAYTON—Pau! Winston’s Music Theatre. Wen- 
derful Town, July 1-6; Silk Stockings, July 8- 
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13; Song of Norway, July 15-20; Finian’s Rain- 
oaw, July 22-27; Kiss Me, Kate, week of July 


GRANVILLE—Denison Summer Theatre. The 
Reluctant Debutante, July 1-5; Inherit the 
Wind, July 8-12; Born ‘esterday, uly 15-19; 
Summertime, July 22-26; The Grand Prize, be- 

inning July 29 

HURON—Huron Playhouse. The Desk Set, July 
8-12; Anastasia, July 15-19; Paint Your Wagon, 
uly 22-26; Abie’s Irish Rose, beginning July 29. 

WILMINGTON—Wilmington College. Bus Stop, 
uly 10-12, 17-19; The Matchmaker, beginning 

uly 31 
RTHINGTON—Playhouse-on-the-Green. The 
Happiest Millionaire, through July 5: The 
Mousetrap, July 7-12: Visit to a Small Planet, 
July 14-19: The Solid Gold Cadillac, July 21- 
26; The Diary of Anne Frank, week of July 28 


OREGON 
ASHLAND—Oregon Shakespearean Festival 
Much Ado About Nothing, King Lear, The 
Merchant of Venice and Troilus and Cressida 
in repertory, beginning July 28 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ALLENTOWN—Guthsville Playhouse. Constance 
Carpenter in Separate Tables, through July 5 

Betsy von Furstenbere in Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof, July 7-12; Middle of the Night. July 14 
19: A View from the Bridge, July 21-26; To- 
bacco Road. week of July 28 

BOILING SPRINGS—Allenberry Plavhouse 
Maybe Tuesday, through July 5; The Match- 
maker, July 7-19: The Boy Friend, two weeks 
beeinnine Julv 21 

CONCORDVILLE Brandywine Music Circus 
Plain and Fancy, July 1-13; Die Fledermaus, 
July 15-20; Happy Hunting, two weeks begin- 
nine July 2? 


CONNEAUT L. AKE Oakland Beach Hotel. The 
Desk Set, July 1-2; Pyemalion, July 7-9: The 
Tender Tran. Jule ‘14-16: The Sone of Berna- 
sates, July 21-23; The Loud Red Patrick, July 


DEVON— Valley Forge Music Fair. Porgy and 
Bess. through July 5; Damn Yankees, July 7- 
26: Kiss Me. Kate, beginning July 28 

FAYETTEVILLE—Totem Pole Playhouse. No 
Time for Sergeants. July 7-12: Goodbye. My 
Fancy. July 14-19; Separate Tables, July 21-26 
The Charm Kid. week of July 28 

HARRISBURG—Plavhouse of Stars. Dody Good- 
man in Dulcy through July 5; Lillian Roth in 
When in Rome, July 7-12; Damn Yankees, {er 
14-19: Hal March in A Hole in the Head. July 
21-26; Bert Lahr in Visit to a Small Planet, 
week of July 28 

INDIANA—Summer Theatre Guild, State Teach- 
ers College. The Miner’s Daughter. July 2-5; 
The Two Mrs. Carrolls, July 9-12; Picnic, Tuly 
16-19; Pursuit of Happiness, July 23-26; The 
Fourposter, beginning July 30 

JENNERSTOWN =a piaghowse No 
Time for Sergeants, July 1-5: The Teahouse of 
the August Moon, July 8-12; TT he Enchanted 
Cottage, July 15-19; Nude with Violin, July 
22-26: The Happiest Millionaire, beginning 
uly 29 

MEADVILLE Playshop Theatre. Pygmalion, 
uly 3-5: The Tender Trap. July 10-12: The 

me of Bernadette, Tulv 17-19; The Loud Red 
Patrick, July 24-26; Holiday for Lovers, begin- 
ning July 31 

MOUNT GRETNA—Gretna Playhouse. A Hole 
in the Head, beginning July 3: The Reluctant 
ge beginning July 10; The Grand 

beginning July 17; Nature’s Way, begin- 
ning ~ "> 24; Whistling in the Dark, becinning 


uly 31 

PHIL’ ADELPHIA—Playhouse in the Park. Sepa- 
rate Tables. through July 5: Menasha Skulnik 
= Uncle Willie, July 7-12; The Devil’s Disci- 
ple, July 14-19; Visit to a Small Planet, July 
21-26 


WIND GAP— Ross Canaan Playhouse. Visit to 
a Small Planet, July 1-5; Monique, July 8-12; 

I Am a Camera, July 15-19; The Big Knife, 
21-26; The Moon Is Blue, beginning July 


RHODE ISLAND 
NEWPORT—Freebody Park. Newport Jazz Fes- 
tival, July 3-6 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
CUSTER—Black Hills Playhouse, Custer State 
Park. Uncle Harry, ay 4 2-6, 9-13; The Legend 
of Devil’s Gulch July 7, 14, 21, 28: The Four- 
poster, July 16-20; Brigadoon, July 23-27, 30-31 


TENNESSEE 
GATLINBURG—Hunter Hills Theatre. Chucky 
Jack, through July 


TEXAS 

AUSTIN University of Texas, Hogg Audi- 
torium. The Waltz of the Toreadors, July 1-2; 
Gamblers, The High Brow Ladies and The 
Bald Soprano, July 14-16 

DALLAS—State Fair Music Hall. Oklahoma!, 
through July 6; Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, 
July 7-20; Guys and Dolls, two weeks begin- 
ning July 21 

FORT WORTH — Texas Christian University, 
Horned Frog Summer Community Theatre. The 
Glass Menagerie, July 10-12, 17-19; A Roomful 
of Roses, July 23-25, 30-31. 
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Ghecial Offer FOR SET MAKERS 


The New STANLEY Sabre Saw 


Nowavailable from Mutual Hardware 
in a special offer, the new Stanley 
Heavy Duty Sabre Saw is an ideal 
tool for all types of scenery con- 
struction. It starts its own holes 
in wood, formica, plastic and many 
other materials—cuts right up to 
the wall—cuts scrolls and other 


intricate patterns. 


e Faster Cutting 


e Longer Blade Life for just 


$32.90 


y 


SPECIAL PRICE 


The new Stanley Sabre Saw is available 
with each $100. list 


e Anti-Vibration Mechanism price order of Mutual's stage hardware. 


e Quick Blade Change Ordered alone, 


e Easy Grip Handle 


e Chip Blower Catalog T-158. 


Reeuems “Everything In Theatrical Hardware’ 
4 


Mutual Hardware Corp. . 


141 West 53rd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


it’s yours for $54.50. 


Write on your company letterhead for 


cs 


California: Mr. J. Mitnick, 1357 No. Alta Vista Bivd., Hollywood 


Sigs: 
Florida: Mr. G. Gill, 1805 Almanda Drive, Keystone Pt., Miami wens 


VERMONT 

POULTNEY—Green Mountain Theatre. Three 
Men on a Horse, through July 5; The Country 
Girl, july 8-12; The Waltz of the Toreadors, 
uly 15-19; Second Threshold, July 22-26; The 
Matchmaker, beginning July 29 

WESTON Weston Playhouse. The _— 
Millionaire, July 3-7; The Diary of nne 
—_ July 10-14; The Great Sebastians, July 
7-21; Middle of the Night, July 24-28 


VIRGINIA 
SALEM—Sherwood et ag oe Thy Kingdom 
Come, continuing through July 
WILLIAMSBURG Matoaka Lake Amphithe- 
atre: The Common Glory, continuing through 
July. Cove Amphitheatre: The Founders, be- 
ginning July 6 and continuing through the 


month 
WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE—University of Washington. Showboat 
Theatre: The Cave Dwellers, continuing 
through July. Penthouse Theatre: The Lesson 
and The Bald Soprano, through July 26 


WISCONSIN 

APPLETON—Attic Theatre The Solid Gold 
Gadeiee, July 12-14, 19-21; Angel Street, July 
26-28 

BARABOO—Green Ram Theatre. The Time of 
the Cuckoo, July 4-8; Three Men on a Horse, 
hy 11-15; Ladies in Retirement, July 18-22; 
Kind Sir, July 25-29. 

RHINELANDER—Tower Ranch Tenthouse The- 
atre. The Desk Set, July 1-6; Inherit the Wind, 
uly 8-13; The Member of the Wedding, qh 
5-20; The Matchmaker, July 22-27; The Tea- 
house of the August Moon, week of July 29 


WYOMING 
LARAMIE—Wyoming Summer Theatre. A Hat- 
ful of Rain, July 1-3; The Torchbearers, July 
16-18; The Dover Road, beginning July 30. 


CANADA 
PORT CARLING, ONTARIO—Straw Hat Play- 
ers. Castle in the Air, through July 5; The 
Voice of the Turtle, July 7-12; Visit to a Small 
Planet, July 14-19; Yesterday, July 21- 
26; Harvey, Ys beginning July 28. 
STRAT FORD ONTA Stratford Festival 
Henry IV, Part 1, with Jason Robards Jr. and 
Christ her Plummer, Much Ado About Noth- 
ing and The Winter’s Tale with Christopher 
Plummer and Eileen Herlie, in repertory ; Mar- 


cel Marceau, July 24-26; The Beggar’s Opera, 
July 29-31. 
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OFFSTAGE... 


Company Man 

The crying need of this country no 
longer is a good nickel cigar, we 
learned recently. Our prime need 
centers around our standards of en- 
semble acting—or lack of them. 


Our source for this bit of wisdom 
is the English actor Kenneth Haigh, 
who has contributed one of the real- 
ly memorable stage portraits of the 
Broadway season just past. As every- 
one must surely know by now, he 
has been playing Jimmy Porter, the 
disenchanted young Briton in Look 
Back in Anger. Specifically, he has 
been portraying a youth whose an- 
ger is equaled only by his articulate- 
ness. 

We had lunch with this actor re- 
cently, and we looked forward to 
discovering what he would be like 
in a setting well removed from a 
theatre. Now we can report, in good 
conscience, what he is like. He is 
angry and articulate 

“We are working in a_ business 
that magnifies individual success,” 
Haigh began. “We've gotten away 
from ensemble acting. And no acting 
is good unless it’s ensemble.” We 
soon discovered that he was looking 
back to a golden age—the period of 
about fifty or sixty years ago “when 
actors were hired year after year for 
a full season’s work.” To emphasize 
his point he made this telling obser- 


vation: “Why, at one time actors 
could tour London for forty weeks.” 

To practice what he preaches on 
the subject of ensemble playing, 
Haigh has been working out regu- 
larly at the Actors Studio. For good 
measure, he keeps his anger well 
primed by working out four days a 
week in a New York gymnasium. 
Putting our trust in our own deft 
footwork, and cocking our guard 
carefully, we posed the inevitable but 
explosive question about the studio’s 
famed Method. And he replied, “I 
don’t find the Method much different 
from my own or any serious actor's 
attempts to develop characterization 
and work with others.” 

We had a feeling right along that 
he was leading up to the subject of 
repertory. We were right. “Europe 
has had repertory companies for 
years—magnificent theatres in town 
after town in Germany, for instance 
where actors are assured of work 
each year. We have a few in Eng- 
land,” he pointed out. “The Old Vic, 
Stratford, Birmingham and some 
others. You don’t have any in New 
York 
dices and fears to overcome in this 


yet. There are certain preju- 


country before the experiment can 
become successful.” 

As one of the leading products of 
the English Stage Company, Haigh 
has had more than a theorist’s ex- 


The Pleasure of His Company, a comedy by Samuel Taylor and Cornelia Otis 
Skinner, will come to Broadway during 1958-59. The playwrights are shown 
with coproducer Frederick Brisson (center). Miss Skinner also will play a 
leading role. 


perience with repertory. Looking 
back in justifiable admiration at 
that experience in London's Royal 
Court Theatre, he recalled: “We had 
five opening nights in ten weeks. 
After the ten weeks, the plays that 
went over were put into repertory.” 

What else is wrong with the thea- 
tre? Well, for one thing, the critics. 
Critics past and present. “What did 
Shaw know of acting?” our lunch 
partner inquired. “He was ruthless 
to Irving.” Today’s crop is no more 
adept at distinguishing between 
what he calls “good acting” and 
“surface acting.” 

What else? Well, audiences. Au- 
diences, for example, that attended 
Look Back in Anger later in the run. 
“Many didn’t understand the play 
and made no attempt to do so. You 
need three things in the theatre 
the play, the actors and the audi- 
ence, and each must give something. 
Audiences should come to the thea- 
tre with an inquiring mind, not with 
the attitude of one sitting back and 
saying, in effect, ‘Entertain me.’ I’ve 
heard members of an audience say: 
‘Why isn’t the young man you play 
ambitious? Why doesn’t he do some- 
thing—join the musicians’ union and 
earn a living playing the trumpet 
instead of blasting away at condi- 
tions?’ I tell them, ‘You haven't lis- 
tened to Jimmy. He is ambitious. 
Not in your way, perhaps, but in his 
own way. Don’t say this is what he 
should do because this is what you 
would do. He isn’t you. He is him- 
self. Take him as he is and listen 
to him.’” 

Taking this admonition and apply- 
ing it to Kenneth Haigh, we learned 
that the twenty-eight-year-old actor 
toured in Shakespearean works for 
two years in Ireland (“played all the 
juvenile parts like Laertes’’); that 
in his next stage assignment he 
wants a complete change of pace 
from Jimmy Porter (“something ten- 
der or a fantasy”); that he would 
like to remain in the United States, 
and consequently has been busy 
reading scripts in search of a suit- 
able role; and that he also would 
like to play Hamlet. (“I'm ready for 
it now after playing this part. I feel 
I will, too, and with the right direc- 
tor.”’) 

An individualist he assuredly is. 
But when the business of Hamlet 
arose, his response was entirely pre- 
dictable. As Gertrude Stein would 
say, actor is an actor is an actor is 


(Continued on page 73) 
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: The editors of this magazine are understandably proud to present George Jean Nathan’s final 
: essay on theatre—literally his last word on the state of the American stage, which he served for 
more than fifty years. This service included the post of critic for THEATRE ARTS earlier in the 
present decade. Nathan’s vastly significant career as critic began shortly after the turn of the cen- 
tury, and continued until just before his death in April at the age of seventy-six. The accompany- 
ing photographs represent some of the milestones of that career. He is shown as he appeared during 
the 1920’s; with H. L. Mencken, his literary associate in the magazines The Smart Set and the 
American Mercury, during the same period; and with actress Julie Haydon, shortly before they 
were married in 1955. And there also is a portrait of the critic as elder statesman. END 
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THE STAGE AS SELF-POISONER 


It seems that we still have with us the volunteer 
embalmers who are yapping that the theatre is dead. 
The theatre will live as long as there is one pretty 
girl left on its stages. On the other hand there is no 
present shortage of the caramel chewers, those 
happy-candy boys who are certain that the theatre 
is blooming as never before. One such, by name 
Salisbury, recently spread himself in the New York 
Times to the effect that the theatre hereabouts is 
more prosperous and blooming than all the double- 
headers that Yankee Stadium could present in a full 
sky of moons. He cited in evidence the mushroom- 
ing off Broadway of the countless former delicates- 
sen stores that have been converted into playhouses, 
most of which in actuality make their operators 
mighty lucky if they can pay off the rent in pastrami 
sandwiches. The solemn truth lies, I think, consider- 
ably this side of the happycandy boys’ credo: The 
theatre in general is suffering from self-poisoning 
and losing a large portion of its former customers. 
If it doesn’t take heed it will suffer the consequences 
and look like a matinée performance of the next 
play produced by Eva Le Gallienne. 

Among its other deadly contributions to its sati- 
ated public is its fear of sentiment, which has driven 

- away a large portion of its female trade. Sentiment, 
which appealed to the ladies in the past and which 
drew them to the box offices so lushly in the so-called 
four-handkerchief days, has seen its plays now so 
often diverted into dry-handkerchief exhibits about 
ignobly satirical or untoothsome thrusts at shabby 
females of various species, and the babes who in the 
past had a grand time enjoying themselves over fab- 
ulous princesses and a variety of Prince Charmings 
have had to remain away from the playhouses and 
satisfy themselves with the crooners of romantic 
sugar and the mush of the movies. The girls, in 
short, have no place left to go but out. And the 
theatre has become mostly a place for adolescent 
dramatic critics and other holders of passes. 


The theatre’s self-indulgence in the poisoned 
schnapps has also taken the form of too much Shake- 
speare. Almost every time you see a gang of labor- 
ers at work on a brownstone front you can be pretty 
certain that the converted house will presently con- 
tain another lot of ambitious young hams in Shake- 
spearean repertory. And it is a rare creek in the 
outlying manure belts that will not find alongside it 
a barn rechristened The Stratford-on-Avon Theatre 
and housing still another troupe of somewhat more 
highly paid hambos. All these enterprises are based 
on the assumption that the local yokel are thirsty for 
an education in the classics, and on the further hope- 
ful theory that the young of the species, who are en- 
thralled by the efforts of the Yankee baseball team, 
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BY GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


are rich prospective bait for the same classics. The 
theatre, in a word, is suffering from the toxic effects 
of endless repetition. It is hard these days to go to 
one and find that you are not seeing a play more or 
less much like the play that you have seen several 
times before. I shall therefore for a change devote 
this critical masterpiece to pointing out ways in 
which you can spare yourself the wasting of your 
money on the kinds of plays that you wouldn’t like 
anyway. 

One such type, if you can get an inkling of it from 
the advance reports, is the kind that delves into the 
responsibility of guilt, specifically in the case of the 
death of a soldier suspected of being friendly with 
the enemy in time of war: and one usually presented 
as his old mother’s pet, which affords the agonized 
ma an opportunity to grunt and moan her heart out 
for several hours, during which the customer who 
has spent his funds unwisely wonders why he didn’t 
have the sense to wait for Beatrice Lillie’s next 
appearance. 

A second money-saving suggestion involves the 
so-called brain-washing war drama. This lulu usu- 
ally treats of the Russians’ villianous practice of tor- 
turing secrets out of an American captive with 
something like the legal cross-examination methods 
of the enormously skillful late Max Steuer. What the 
customer conventionally gets in return for his cap- 
ital craps gains is little more than a scene, upon the 
captive’s return home, in which an actor who looks 
as though his brains had already been put through 
a postgraduate course in a Chinese laundry is cross- 
examined by friendly counsel in an effort to estab- 
lish the fact that it was not at all disloyalty but 
simply unbearable pressure that was responsible for 
his seeming betrayal of his country. If the actor hap- 
pens to be wearing a Brooks Brothers’ suit, and 
looks enough like Eugene O’Neill or Rex Harrison, 
the customer’s sympathies may be momentarily 
affected, and he may not reflect too much on the 
greater advisability of his having spent his good 
money on a Dinty Moore hamburger. This is partic- 
ularly true when, as recently, he has seen the brain- 
washing business several nights in quick succession. 

As for war plays of a lighter nature that turn to 
a less serious or comedy treatment, the reader can 
comfortably save his money on works like the late 
Robert Sherwood’s recently produced Small War on 
Murray Hill. From long experience the sucker knows 
that such exhibits usually disclose an enemy gen- 
eral, notoriously a hot boy with the ladies, who is 
tricked out of joining forces with his troops by noth- 
ing more sensational than his hostess’s revelation of 
her bare bosoms, which seem to drive him out of his 
senses, particularly if they be tinted with a little pink 
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grease paint. If, supplementing the bosoms, a scene 
is added in which the general is made to get tipsy 
on some of his fair hostess’s colored root beer, the 
war is certain to be eventually lost for the general’s 
side—and to cause the customer’s little son, when 
he gets back home that night, to speculate on his 
father’s historical education and the quality of the 
root beer that his pappy himself has been drinking. 

In the case of the revues periodically imported 
from London, the potential American customer can 
conserve his bucks with the knowledge that when 
the revue does not offer as its female-star comedi- 
enne a gawky, long-legged scarecrow whose humor 
seems to be limited toa hoarse voice and enough 
neck freckles to serve a stale cinnamon bun, about 
all that the customer can expect for his money is 
a production that looks as though it had been put 
on for a pound and a quarter, and filled with enough 
sissy Englishmen to scare the daylights out of Rocky 
Marciano himself. Add to all this some tunes that 
sound as though they had been composed by one of 
the nances for a Soho tearoom, and an orchestra 
of miniature size that must have been thrown in as 
an extra for the above-mentioned pound and a quar- 
ter, and, provided only that the customer has a bad 
case of catarrh, he will gain a foretaste of where 
his money is going. 

From long, painful experience I can also recom- 
mend the saving of good money in the case of many 
of the imported English mystery plays. These most 
often involve a young, scrawny blond male in a 
soiled trench coat who is suspected of having been 
responsible for some perverted murders. After three 
dull acts in which the suspected pervert has been 
the object of hide-and-seek by the other characters, 
it is discovered by agents of the law that he had 
hitherto always worn a pair of mauve gloves when 
criminally bent, and one such pair in his old travel- 
ing case leads to his detection and undoing. 


Whenever you read in advance in the Sunday 
newspapers of the imminent production of another 
kind of imported English melodrama, accompanied 
by photographs of an old woman in a wheel chair, 
you can similarly put your money in the bank with- 
out any fear that you are going to miss something. 
You can be fairly certain that come eleven o'clock, 
the old woman, supposedly a paralytic, will suddenly 
jump to her feet and take down a gun from above 
the mantelpiece and shoot some malefactor or other. 
You can further be sure that it will take the dum- 
founded detective on the case another full three 
quarters of an hour to determine that it was the 
supposed paralytic who committed the murder, and 
to betray the news that the old lady, who had pre- 
tended for the previous two acts that she was inca- 
pable of moving on her feet, was the culprit, a piece 
of news anticipated by thé audience not long after 
it had taken its seats. 


As a general rule you can also save money in 
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these days on what are described as psychological 
plays, but which in the past era were called by some 
less highfalutin and more simple and honest name. 
These treasures usually involve a young female 
offspring who in past years was described as simply 
a screwball of sorts. In the later plays an attempt 
is made to give the character some thematic size 
with psychiatric terminology laboriously copied out 
of the medical textbooks, and which might with 
equal reason be applied to some old-time character 
like a Sis Hopkins, who had an obsession for setting 
fire to her grandfather’s delicatessen store. The 
psychology in most of these plays seems to have 
been arbitrarily dragged into them like beer-wagon 
horses, and at their conclusions they leave the audi- 
ence with a sense of having had its leg pulled by 
some Coney Island chiropractor. The amount of true 
psychology in such plays, in short, is about one third 
of 1 per cent, and they would be immensely more 
honest and acceptable if less showily presented. 

The newer swindle technique, however, favors the 
more showy wrapping up of what are essentially 
empty packages, and the swindling of the public into 
accepting spurious stuff for honest, intelligent mer- 
chandise. The gold bricks that once were foisted on 
the public by the late Augustus Thomas are back on 
the street corners, and a critical cop on the beat 
should do his duty by warning theatregoing come- 
ons in advance of the racket. 

Many of the current crop of reviewers are seem- 
ingly imbued with the fantastic theory that they 
will be held in low esteem and as trivial-minded 
schnuckels if they comment too favorably on the 
looks and shapes of actresses, even in musical com- 
edy. This has been responsible for the present scarc- 
ity of acceptable lookers who can pass muster even 
with the most casual sailor on shore leave. The day 
has vanished when the stage was replete with the 
kind of girls who pleasurably wobbled the public’s 
eye. Only those reviewers whom the public regards 
as lowlifes anyway occasionally permit themselves 
to go to town over the kind of young actresses who 
don’t scare the wits out of you. It isn’t that quite 
a number of our actresses are not considerably tal- 
ented, but the box office is being poisoned by the 
lack of what from time immemorial has been one of 
its chief magnets: feminine oolalas. This statement 
may be deplorable in the eyes of senile purists but 
it is the news nonetheless. 


Just a few more supplementary gems. 


The most readable and effective theatre reviewer 
—or critic, as in his more highfalutin moments he 
prefers to have himself be known—is one who has 
learned to state the problematical in terms of the 
positive. If, in addition, he has been able to manage 
the trick of ingratiating himself with his readers 
with a more or less convincing semblance of mod- 
esty, he is pretty sure to find himself in the chips. 
Nevertheless, even such a one, despite his show of 

(continued on page 79) 
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a resounding success, introduced 
Anne Bancroft to Broadway. 

Her performance was rewarded when 
the Tony citations were 

announced in April. Henry Fonda 
created the male role. 


LOOK HOMEWARD, ANGEL- 

Ketti Frings’s drama based on 

Thomas Wolfe’s novei was named the 
best American play of the season by 
the New York Drama Critics Circle 
Hugh Griffith (left), Anthony Perkins 
and Jo Van Fleet distinguished 
themselves in leading roles 


BLUE DENIM—Carol Lynley and 

Burt Brinkerhoff are the principals of 
the adolescent love affair around 
which the action of this play by 

James Leo Herlihy and William Noble 
centers. The larger theme is the 
inability of parents and children to 
communicate. 


THE MUSIC MAN+Meredith Willson’s 
nostalgic account of a confidence man 
of half a century ago presents 

Robert Preston (right) in the name 
role, along with Iggie Wolfington. The 
musical won the Drama Critics 

Circle award, and Preston received 

a Tony award. 


SUNRISE AT CAMPOBELLO—The 
acting of Ralph Bellamy, as 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Henry Jones 
(left), as Louis McHenry Howe, 
brought them Tony awards. The 
feminine principals in Dore Schary’s 
play were (from left): Anne Seymour, | 
Mary Welch and Mary Fickett. 
TWO FOR THE SEESAW— 
William Gibson’s two-character work 
about people at a loose end, 

aE 
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BY WARD MOREHOUSE 


The Broadway season of 1957-58, which is now 
being written into the records, was one of variety 
and vitality. On the whole, a stimulating and gen- 
erally satisfying nine months of theatre. 

But it was also the season in which an atrocious 
song-and-dance project called Portofino actually 
cdme in for a New York opening; a hopeless and 
costly gaucherie called The Body Beauitful opened 
and exploded in the faces of its sponsors; and sev- 
eral tiresome musical pieces, such as Copper and 
Brass and Rumple, succeeded in getting their cur- 
tains up, and then lost no time in letting everybody 
concerned know that they had one immediate objec- 
tive, the storehouse. 

On the credit side, a beautiful new playhouse, the 
Lunt-Fontanne Theatre, began an exciting career in 
46th Street; several first-night curtains that were 
advertised for 8 p,m. rose at just about 8; tousle- 
haired Anne Bancroft, talking Bronxese, flashed 
upon the Broadway scene in a deft two-character 
play, Two for the Seesaw; Robert Preston, already 
accepted as an uncommonly skillful comedian, came 
forth ever so glibly as the head man of a musical 
play, The Music Man; and Ralph Bellamy contrib- 
uted a remarkable characterization as Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in Sunrise at Campobello. And on Novem- 
ber 28, Broadway received its finest play of the 
season, Look Homeward, Angel. 

This last-named work, which has joined the cate- 
gory of the towering plays of the past two decades— 
and I have in mind The Glass Menagerie, A Street- 
car Named Desire and Death of a Salesman—is 
a full-measure dramatization by Ketti Frings of 
Thomas Wolfe’s massive novel. It brings into a 
richly absorbing play Eugene Gant (Wolfe himself) , 
his tyrannical but somehow pitiful mother Eliza, and 
his roaring father. These roles have been magnif- 
icently played at the Ethel Barrymore by Anthony 
Perkins, Jo Van Fleet and Hugh Griffith. The town 
of Altamont, North Carolina, comes to life vividly 
in this play, as does the run-down hotel of the Gants, 
the Dixieland; and the characters are people of 
many dimensions. Hotels and boardinghouses have 
been providing color for the theatre ever since Edgar 
Selwyn’s The Country Boy in 1910, and Look Home- 
ward, Angel eloquently sustains the tradition. If you 
have but one night left for Manhattan playgoing 
before moving off into outer space, or before packing 
up for a ten-year stay at the headwaters of the 
Amazon, I suggest that you call at the Barrymore. 

A drama of almost equal penetration is William 
Inge’s The Dark at the Top of the Stairs, which 
continues at the Music Box. Here is a searing and 
fascinating examination of family life and strife in 
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THE FIRSTBORN—Christopher Fry’s 
drama about Moses and the 

Israelites under Egyptian domination 
was a late-season entry on Broadway, 
prior to engagements in Israel itself 
Left to right: Torin Thatcher, 
Anthony Quayle, Katharine Cornell 
and Robert Drivas. 


WHO WAS THAT LADY I SAW 

YOU WITH?—Designer Rouben 
Ter-Arutunian provided some of the 
season’s most ingenious scenery for 

the Norman Krasna farce comedy. Seated 
at left are Mary Healy and Roland 
Winters. Seated at right: Ray Walston 
and Peter Lind Hayes. 


THE CAVE DWELLERS—William 
Saroyan’s first new play on Broadway 
since 1943 dealt with a group of 

colorful derelicts living in an abandoned 
theatre in a New York slum area 

From left to right: Wayne Morris, Barry 
Jones, Susan Harrison and 

Eugenie Leontovich. 


TIME REMEMBERED—Anouilh’s comedy, 
in Patricia Moyes’s adaptation, repeated 
the success of its London engagement. 
From left: Fred Starbuck, George Landolf, 
Glenn Anders, Frederick Rolf (top), 
Susan Strasberg, Helen Hayes (a Tony 
winner) and Stanley Grover. 


LOOK BACK IN ANGER—The first of 
John Osborne’s two works to reach 
Broadway during the season was named 
the best foreign play by the Drama 
Critics Circle. Kenneth Haigh and Mary 
Ure re-created their London roles in 

this ptece about a protesting young man 








the oil-boom country of Oklahoma in the early 
1920’s. In an observant and thoughtful play, Inge 
presents the violence and the tirades, the humor 
and the tenderness and the tears in the small-town 
home of an extrovert, a harness salesman, and the 
wife to whom he has been married for seventeen 
years. Pat Hingle is first-rate in his characterization 
of the salesman-husband. Some of the most enter- 
taining lines are spoken by Eileen Heckart, who 
comes close to being everybody’s favorite comedi- 
enne, in the role of the wife’s expansive sister from 
Oklahoma City. Frank Overton is very fine as her 
gloomy mate, a meek and defeated dentist. Out-of- 
towners will want to see The Dark at the Top of 
the Stairs when it takes to the road. 


Blue Denim, written by James Leo Herlihy and 
William Noble, was helped along by Joshua Logan’s 
sagacious direction; it turned out to be an astute 
theatre piece, a skillful presentation of the eternal 
misunderstanding between parents and adolescents. 
With its lively characters and absorbing situations, 
this play caught on as one of the surprises of the 
season. 

Dore Schary’s Sunrise at Campobello, dealing with 
the four years of crisis in the life of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, is a carefully constructed drama that 
emerges as compelling theatre by reason of the 
superb performance of Ralph Bellamy as F.D.R. 
It is a play of the faith, the courage, the unflinching 
spirit and the uncurbed will of a great man whose 
life was threatened by a severe illness. He is called 
upon to make a tremendous decision—to stay on and 
fight, regardless of an awful physical handicap, or 
to retire to the easy life of a country squire at Hyde 
Park. He fights. In this astonishingly adroit inter- 
pretation of F.D.R., Bellamy wears the informal hat 
and the pince-nez, and uses a cigarette holder. He 
captures the hearty Roosevelt laugh, projects the 
rhythm of the Roosevelt speech and the casual atti- 
tudes, and goes in for emphasis of certain words 
and syllables. He presents Roosevelt as a man of 
charm and authority and keen intelligence. 


William Gibson’s two-character play Two for the 
Seesaw, which is still packing the Booth, is an extra- 
ordinarily entertaining fable of a lonely lawyer from 
Omaha, in New York trying to recover from a seem- 
ingly on-the-rocks marriage, and an outspoken girl 
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from the Bronx with whom he becomes romantically 
involved. When this work is released to stock com- 
panies and collegiate drama groups, it will become 
a state-by-state commodity from coast to coast. 

There were many other contributions during the 
season in the nonmusical field. Peter Ustinov’s 
Romanoff and Juliet is robustly amusing when its 
author, bearded and massive and resplendent in uni- 
form, is holding forth. Ustinov, a waggish fellow, is 
gay and bantering with his own dialogue, but when 
he isn’t directly engaged in this capering, his play 
becomes heavy-handed satire. Molly Kazan, married 
to one of America’s spectacularly successful direc- 
tors, Elia Kazan, came along with a stimulating but 
declamatory play in The Egghead, which gave up 
after a short run. 

Michael Myerberg, a courageous and imaginative 
showman, put $130,000 into Compulsion, and to no 
avail. Written by Meyer Levin, and based on the 
horrifying killing of fourteen-year-old Bobby Franks 
by Leopold and Loeb in 1924, Compulsion emerged 
as an undisciplined drama, joltingly episodic and fre- 
quently repetitious. Fair Game, the work of Sam 
Locke, was an entertaining comedy of the wolfish 
ways of the Seventh Avenue garment district, and 
Sam Levene, in the role of Lou Winkler, a predatory 
ladies’-wear manufacturer, contributed the funniest 
performance of the season. The Rope Dancers, which 
starred Siobhan McKenna, was a torrid drama of 
discord and tension and tragedy in the life of an 
Irish-American family. A play of many imperfec- 
tions, it was just too somber for its own good. 
Norman Krasna’s Who Was That Lady I Saw You 
With? continues as a popular attraction at the Mar- 
tin Beck, but it is, certainly for me, more scenery 
than play—a genial and haphazard comedy of the 
ruction created when a mild-mannered professor is 
caught by his wife in the act of kissing a foreign- 
exchange student. Peter Lind Hayes, with a crew 
cut and a face as sad as a sheep dog’s, plays the 
professor. Ray Walston, a volatile and incisive actor, 
created the role of a fixer from television. 
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11 THE ROPE DANCERS—The trials of 
an Irish-American family in New York at 
the turn of the century provide the 
substance of Morton Wishengrad’s domestic 
drama. Siobhan McKenna portrayed the 
neurotic mother of this household, 
and Beverly Lunsford her daughter. 


OH CAPTAIN!—Tony Randall joined 
the ranks of comedians who have turned 
to the musical theatre, delivering 

a striking portrayal as the skipper with 
toothsome girls at both ends of his 
regular London-to-Paris run. Abbe Lane 
is his diversion on French soil. 


SAY, DARLING—A play about “the 
making of a musical comedy was 
derived from Richard Bissell’s novel 
by the author, his wife Marian and 

Abe Burrows. Principals include (from 
left): David Wayne, Horace McMahon, 
Johnny Desmond, Vivian Blaine 

and Robert Morse. 


SUMMER OF THE 17TH DOLL— 

The first Australian play to reach 
Broadway with a native cast pictured an 
adult group striving hard to achieve 

an adult point of view. Left to right: 
Kenneth Warren, Ray Lawler (the 
author), June Jago, Madge Ryan 

and Ethel Gabriel. 


WEST SIDE STORY—Street-gang 
warfare in Manhattan is blended with the 
Romeo-and-Juliet theme in this 
ambitious musical play. Ken LeRoy 
(left) and Mickey Calin are the rival 
gang leaders in this tense “rumble” 
sequence, which provides 

the first-act climaz. 
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There was little that was fascinating and a great 
deal that was ponderous in Bernard Shaw’s Back to 
Methuselah, which tried Broadway, and failed dis- 
mally, after some triumphant weeks of touring. Cut 
and condensed by Arnold Moss, it was still hope- 
lessly long-winded. William Saroyan’s The Cave 
Dwellers, which lingered briefly at the Bijou, offered 
several interesting characters and a lot of cheerful 
lunacy, but it wasn’t much of a play. Carson McCul- 
lers’ The Square Root of Wonderful was meager and 
minor theatre, as was Howard Teichmann’s Miss 
Lonelyhearts, on which Pat O’Brien and that fine 
actor Fritz Weaver wasted their time. Four Winds, 
offering a richest-girl-in-the-world theme and at- 
tendant complications, turned out to be nothing at 
all. Its one interesting scene was well played by 
James Rennie in the role of a snarling public- 
relations man. Ira Levin’s so-called psychological 
melodrama Interlock was a childish concoction about 
a wealthy and demoniacal widow in a wheel chair, 
and Cloud 7 was a tormentingly inept comedy about 
life in the suburbs. 

Sherwood Anderson’s Winesburg, Ohio, drama- 
tized by Christopher Sergel, actually suggested Look 
Homeward, Angel through its material and its small- 
town-hotel setting, but the Sergel product was con- 
fused theatre, only intermittently effective. Monique, 
the thriller put on by Shepard Traube, the man who 
gave us that superb melodrama Angel Street, had 
a sharp surprise for its final curtain, but there wasn’t 
a great deal else to it. Shirley Booth again demon- 
strated a capacity for giving her limitless talents to 
worthless scripts by opening in Miss Isobel. A melo- 
drar~ Sol Stein’s A Shadow of My Enemy, would 
have veen scorned by Corse Payton stock. Mel Tol- 
kin and Lucille Kallen were the authors of a gim- 
crack comedy, Maybe Tuesday, all about seven girls 
sharing an apartment on Manhattan’s west side. 
Under Milk Wood, written by the enigmatic and 
brilliant poet Dylan Thomas, expressed its author’s 
love for a Welsh village; it was humorful and often 
touching, but just too special for the Broadway 
of 1957-58. 

There were still more nonmusical plays. Herman 
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Wouk’s Nature’s Way—penthouse life in Manhat- 
tan’s East 60’s,—was trivial and idiotic. The Day the 
Money Stopped, dramatized by Maxwell Anderson 
and Brendan Gill from a novel by the latter, and 
all about family skeletons and contested wills, wasn’t 
even deserving of a stock production at Pawtucket 
or Nantucket or Dixville Notch. William Wycher- 
ley’s enduring comedy The Country Wife, notwith- 
standing the zest of Julie Harris and Pamela Brown, 
was a floundering exhibit in the oversize Adelphi. 
Love Me Little, written by John G. Fuller, concerned 
the problems of some troubled adolescents in the 
sand-dunes areas of Stover Island, and The Genius 
and the Goddess was a mixed-up play, mingling 
eternal-triangle drama with domestic comedy. Aldous 
Huxley was its coauthor. 

Now to the imported works and the plays of the 
song-and-dance department, which, with a few ex- 
ceptions, were generally second-rate. 

There was a great deal of fragile beauty in 
Anouilh’s Time Remembered, to which Helen Hayes 
contributed her magic in the role of the Duchess. 
Richard Burton played the brooding Prince Albert, 
and Susan Strasberg was completely winning as 
Amanda, the young milliner. John Osborne, Bri- 
tain’s top dramatist of the moment, was represented 
by two plays. There was chilling vitality, along with 
stinging dialogue, in his Look Back in Anger, and 
it was deservedly successful at the Lyceum, the 
house that Daniel Frohman built. Osborne’s The 
Entertainer was a lesser play, but the performance 
of Laurence Olivier in the role of Archie Rice, a 
sleazy music-hall comedian, turned it into one to be 
seen. A scattered and insubstantial recital of the 
life of a third-rate comic, told against the back- 
ground of his dreary and gin-soaked family life, The 
Entertainer performed a distinct service in bringing 
the great Mr. Olivier back to American shores. And 
Noel Coward’s finesse as a comedian sufficiently bol- 
stered his own negligible comedy Nude with Violin 
to keep it on for a moderate run at the Belasco. 

Among the’ musical plays, The Music Man was the 
best, Portofino the worst—but it was crowded by 
(continued on page 67) 
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LEFT 

GARDEN DISTRICT— 
Though revivals are 
the chief commodity of 
the off-Broadway 
stage, the season 
offered this new work 
by a leading 
dramatist, Tennessee 
Williams. The major 
offering of the double 
bill, Suddenly Last 
Summer, was 
performed by (from 
left): Robert Lansing, 
Anne Meacham, 

Alan Mixon, Hortense 
Alden, Donna 
Cameron and Eleanor 
Phelps. 


BOTTOM RIGHT 

THE CRUCIBLE— 
The revival of Arthur 
Miller’s drama of the 
Salem witch trials is 
described by critic 
Richard Watts, Jr. as 
the season's 
“outstanding off- 
Broadway triumph.” 
The arena production 
was given at the 
Martinique, a theatre 
fashioned from a hotel 
ballroom. Leading 
players included Noah 
Keen (left), Michael 
Higgins and Barbara 
Barrie. 
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ARDELE—Anouilh’s play, which lasted two performances 
on Broadway in 1950 (as Cry of the Peacock), had 

a much happier fate when it was revived in a new English 
version at the Cricket Theatre. Left to right: 

Gertrude Corey, Flora Elkins, D. J. Sullivan, William 

Le Massena, Joel Thomas, Deirdre Lenihan, 

Ani Post, Michael Troy and David Hooks. 

MIDDLE LEFT 

CHILDREN OF DARKNESS—Edwin Justus Mayer's 
sardonic comedy is based on the legendary adventures of 
Jonathan Wild, the criminal who also inspired 

works by Defoe and Fielding. First done on Broadway in 
1930, it was successfully revived during the season 

just past at Circle in the Square with Colleen Dewhurst 
and George C. Scott as principals. 


At least one of the problems of the Broadway play 
reviewer covering the off-Broadway stage has man- 
aged to solve itself. We no longer are faced by the 
personal dilemma of deciding how much we should 
relax what we fondly think of as our austere critical 
standards in judging the quality of the acting and 
productions. We don’t have to relax them at all. 
It would be going too far to say that the perform- 
ances in general are just as good as those we see 
on Broadway, where the playing is usually excel- 
lent even when the plays aren’t. But there are 
occasions when the off-Broadway productions are 
more satisfying. 

A notable case during the season just past was 
the arena revival of Arthur Miller’s The Crucible. 
When this grim and indignant drama about the 
Salem witch trials was first presented on Broadway 
in 1953, it was something of a disappointment to 
many of us who look upon the man who wrote 
Death of a Salesman as one of the great assets of 
the American theatre. Its implied parallels with the 
McCarthy hysteria going on at that period may have 
given it a timeliness, but they also pulled the work 
out of dramatic focus and, perhaps paradoxically, 
seemed to dissipate its emotional power. Although 
it had a distinguished cast, including Arthur Ken- 
nedy and the late Walter Hampden, and was staged 
by so famous a director as Jed Harris, it somehow 
appeared but intermittent in its effectiveness and 
sense of reality. When it was done by an unknown 
cast a few months ago, it was undoubtedly aided by 
the passing of a political atmosphere that had tended 
to confuse an audience’s attention. One could con- 
centrate on its drama without being distracted by 
thoughts of parallels and differences relating to 
what was going on in the news. Furthermore, Miller 
had made minor textual revisions that clarified its 
somewhat complicated opening exposition. All of 
this had helped The Crucible, but it doesn’t explain 
completely the remarkable improvement. The little- 
known players acted the work with a power and 
reality it had previously lacked, and what had 
seemed one of Miller’s halfway failures on Broad- 
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One of the season’s major successes was the Boris Tumarin-Jack Sydo 


THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV 
The production ran 165 performances 


deamatization of Dostoevski’s novel, 


one oj] two competing versions 


at the Gate Theatre. Left to right, above? John Remondetta and dames Patterson. Below: Raymond Rein- 
hardt, Vincent Gardenia and Leonardo Cimino. 








way became in its off-Broadway revival one of the 
distinguished dramas of the modern stage. 

Another, though lesser, play that was vastly better 
in its off-Broadway reincarnation was Jean Anouilh’s 
Ardéle. It had been acted on Broadway eight years 
earlier, in the days when we were all puzzled by 
the seemingly unbridgeable gap between Anouilh’s 
high standing in France and his utter ineffectuality 
here, and it added to the bewilderment. It was then 
known as Cry of the Peacock and it was a mess. 
Revived under its new title, it was in a new transla- 
tion by Lucienne Hill, who made the fine adaptation 
of a more brilliant Anouilh play, The Waltz of the 
Toreadors. This in itself explained much of the 
improvement, but not all. It was also more’ under- 
standingly staged and acted. It is still, I think, not 
one of the French dramatist’s major works, but the 
quality of his savagely comic impalement of the hor- 
rors of sex now comes through impressively. 


Next to The Crucible, the outstanding off-Broad- 
way triumph was, I think, José Quintero’s revival 
of Edwin Justus Mayer’s Children of Darkness at 
Circle in the Square. In this case I wouldn't say it 
was finer than the original production. The play 
was first done in New York in 1930 and the Broad- 
way presentation was a brilliant one. But Quintero’s 
offering was likewise brilliant. It achieved a longer 
run than did the Broadway original, and it captured 
with striking style one of the most beautifully writ- 
ten of American plays, a sardonic comedy of rare 
grace and wit in which Mayer caught the spirit and 
manner of the best eighteenth-century English prose 
with astonishing skill. 

The off-Broadway stage leans chiefly on revivals 
for its best work, but it scored one of its chief vic- 
tories with a new play, or, rather, a brace of plays 
by our major living dramatist. This, of course, is 
Tennessee Williams’ Garden District, which consists 
of two short dramas, Suddenly Last Summer and 
Something Unspoken. It was quite a coup to snatch 
Williams from Broadway; understandably upset by 


(continued on page 70) 


























































LEFT 
AS YOU LIKE IT—The New York Shakespeare 

Festival, which operates out of doors in summer, did two 
works indoors at the Heckscher Theatre during the 
winter months. Jack Cannon (Touchstone) and 

Nancy Wickwire (Rosalind) are pictured in a scene fron 
the comedy. Earlier this company had presented 
Richard III. Stuart Vaughan directed both plays 


MIDDLE 
FOOLS ARE PASSING THROUGH—The New York 
theatre was introduced to the work of Friedrich 
Diirrenmatt through his production at the Jan Hus 

Left to right: Herbert Voland, Martin Waldron, 

Gladys Holland and Carl Low. Later in the season the 
Swiss playwright was represented on Broadway—and 
more successfully—by another drama, The Visit 

BOTTOM 

THE BOY FRIEND—Musical comedy, a rarity 

off Broadway, has been represented by this revival 
staged by Gus Schirmer, Jr. It opened in January at the 
Downtown Theatre and since has moved to the 

Cherry Lane. The “perfect young ladies” include 

(left to right): Gerianne Raphael, Michele Burke, Ellen 
McCown. Christina Gillespie and June Squibb. 
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Valley Forge Music Fair in Devon, Pennsylvania, is offering Porgy and Bess, Happy Hunting and The Most Happy 


Fella among its productions this season. 


Summer-theatre operators, whose mounting woes 
include high-priced and temperamental stars, tele- 
vision and, most recently, the flamboyant hoopla of 
musical tents, are still managing to maintain the 
standard mixture of starry-eyed optimism and utter 
gloom that has carried them through one traumatic 
season after another. 

“The fare on television this summer,” one straw- 
hat straw grasper predicted early in the season, “will 
be so stinking that the straw-hats will get more 
business.” 

At best, this is a left-handed anticipation of suc- 
cess. But even if people are not literally driven out 
of their homes by television this summer, the com- 
petition provided by that medium is striking less 
fear in the hearts of straw-hat operators than it once 
did. Fire, they have found, can be fought with fire, 
and television personalities are turning up in round 
form on country stages with increasing frequency. 
Henry Morgan was one of last season’s surprise 
successes. This season the venerable and shrewdly 
operated Westport Country Playhouse is offering 
Wyatt Earp (otherwise Hugh O’Brian) in Picnic. 

Star packages and their cost, however, continue 
to be unsettling factors on the straw-hat scene. 
Despite repeated attempts on the part of summer- 
theatre operators to put a ceiling on the demands 
of stars, there inevitably are defectors from any 
agreement who feel that they must meet these de- 
mands, no matter how astronomical. Even though 
there has been a determined effort to draw the line 
at $2,000, straw-hats that want to present Tallulah 
Bankhead and associates in George Batson’s House 
on the Rocks are being asked for $5,000 for Miss 
Bankhead plus her expenses plus the cost of the 
supporting company. And the asking price for Vic- 


THE STRAW-HAT SEAQES 


tor Jory’s Cat on a Hot Tin Roof troupe was over 
$5,000. The unrelenting squeeze resulting from ris- 
ing costs—Equity scale, lumber, paint, rent, laundry 
and now star packages—is slowly but steadily elim- 
inating producers who have spent many years in 
summer theatre, but who prefer to quit rather than 
walk any farther down what seems to them a dead 
end for straw-hats that have adopted the star system. 

These defections are usually based on the generally 
accepted theory that once a theatre embraces the 
star system, there is no turning back to the simpler 
days of a resident company. That is why there may 
be considerable significance for the future of sum- 
mer theatre in the decision of Charlotte Harmon to 
give up stars at her Clinton, Connecticut, theatre 
and revert to a non-star system. “In the old days,” 
Mrs. Harmon pointed out, “when stars came alone 
and rehearsed for a week with the local company, 
the star system made sense. But now they bring 
their friends so they can have a traveling bridge 
game, and the theatre operator becomes nothing but 
a real-estate agent.” 

When she made her decision to change her policy 
in 1956, Mrs. Harmon’s first step was to re-educate 
her audiences. In her nightly curtain speeches, she 
explained to her patrons that she would have to 
raise her prices if the stars were retained. She felt 
that $3.50 was enough for a summer ticket (some 
star-driven barns are up to $4.85) but without stars 
she has been able to slice her prices to a $2.50 top 
for evenings, and $1.65 at matinées. 

Will the public buy such an unglamorized, econ- 
omy-size package? Well, last season, without stars, 
Mrs. Harmon made money. “I can’t make as much 
as I did in the rosy days,” she admitted. “But also 
I can’t lose as much on stars who don’t draw. And 





ew Hope, Pennsylvania, is one 


of the most picturesque of straw-hat theatres, and one of 
the best known. It opened in 1939. 





there’s much less chance of getting ulcers.” Under 
her new setup, Mrs. Harmon is not closing the door 
on stars as such. “I’m willing to give a star a small 
guarantee and a huge percentage of the gross,” she 
said. “I ask them, ‘How much faith do you have in 
your own draw? If you don’t have faith, don’t 
come.’ ” 

Whether Mrs. Harmon’s example will produce any 
radical changes in the summer-theatre picture still 
remains to be seen. But the picture is being changed, 
and the cause is neither television nor high-priced 
stars but an idea that came out of a hole that wasn’t 
dug in Luzon in 1944. That hole was St. John Ter- 
rell’s solution to the problem presented by the 
arrival of This Is the Army in Manila, and the subse- 
quent discovery that there was no theatre big 
enough to hold it. “Get out the bulldozers, dig a 
saucer in the ground and put a tent over it,” sug- 
gested the former pilot, who by 1944 was with the 
U.S.O. The Army said no, but the germ for what 
was to become the musical tent was planted in the 
fertile Terrell brain. 

It took him five years to get his first tent up in 
Lambertville, New Jersey, a location so astutely 
chosen that bulldozers were of little avail—the 
orchestra pit had to be blasted out of solid rock. 
In the early stages of his tent career, Terrell ap- 
peared to have built on sand instead of rock. “Our 
first night?” he has recalled. “Sensational! Our 
second night, colossal! Then, boom! The bottom 
dropped out. For three weeks, nothing. A zero. 
Then audiences started to come. They got bigger 
and bigger. We wound up the season in the black.” 

Strangely enough, straw-hat operators, faced with 
this new competition, have gone through an almost 
parallel experience. The famed Bucks County Play- 
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house, a stone’s throw across the Delaware River 
from Lambertville, was being run by the late Theron 
Bamberger when Terrell’s Music Circus made its 
bow in 1949. “When St. John opened in Lambert- 
ville, Theron cried his eyes out,” one of Bamberger’s 
friends has recalled. “But his business soon evened 
off.” In Connecticut, where Charlotte Harmon’s Clin- 
ton Playhouse is only nineteen miles from the Oak- 
dale Musical Theatre in Wallingford, Mrs. Harmon 
has detected what she views as a typical pattern in 
the competition between music tent and proscenium 
straw-hat. “The first year the tent kills you dead,” 
she said. “The second year it is less effective. The 
third year the novelty wears off and the audience 
comes back to the straw-hat. The usual reaction is 
that the tent’s fun for a while, like a circus, but who 
wants a circus every week?” 

This implied antagonism between straw-hat and 
tent is not necessarily shared by the operators of 
the some two-dozen music tents that have cropped 
up (and stayed up) since Terrell pounded in the first 
stake at Lambertville. The arrival of a tent, they 
say, can be a stimulating influence on a neighboring 
straw-hat. John L. Price, Jr., who has been running 
the Musicarnival in Cleveland since 1955, habitually 
puts in a plug for a nearby straw-hat, the Valley 
Playhouse of Chagrin Falls, at each performance in 
his tent. “The Playhouse says that it can attribute 
a 40 per cent increase in its gross directly to these 
plugs,” Price has reported. The Playhouse and Musi- 
carnival also carry the co-operative spirit several 
steps further by jointly operating a traveling box 
office that covers the area by means of a truck. 

For the first-half dozen years of the tent shows’ 
existence, the view prevailed that the music tent 
was simply a novelty, a fancy that would eventually 
pass and permit the established summer-theatre 
operators to continue their customary wrangles in 
their customary way. During that time only nine 
music tents had accomplished the double miracle of 
opening and staying open, and several had gone 
down the drain. 

But the situation changed radically during the 
1955 and 1956 seasons, when the permanent roster 
was almost doubled through the addition of eight 
new and successful tents (offset by only one failure). 
This season there are twenty-three tents in opera- 
tion, and estimates of their expected total gross 
receipts range from a conservative $5,500,000 to a 
hopeful $7,000,000. For the past two seasons the 
tents have accounted for roughly one third of the 
entire summer-theatre gross, and this percentage 
gives every indication of increasing. 

The tents have reached this potent stage by fol- 
lowing a path that, to a degree, parallels the one 
taken earlier by the straw-hats. But there are some 
extremely notable and significant differences. Like 
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the early straw-hats, the tents started with the im- 
plicit idea that the show’s the thing—that who was 
in it or whether it was fresh from Broadway were 
matters of no consequence. St. John Terrell’s first 
production at Lambertville was The Merry Widow, 
a choice that set a pattern of vintage operetta for 
the pioneering days of music tents. Once the sheer 
novelty of the music tent had worn off, however, 
these theatres found they had developed an audience 
that no longer was satisfied with Naughty Marietta, 
The Red Mill, Irene and The Chocolate Soldier ad 
infinitum. The emphasis switched to recent—some- 
times very recent—Broadway fare. The weekly 
royalty costs started going up—from the $750 re- 
quired for the well-weathered operettas to $1,000 for 
newer shows and more than $2,000 for such top 
properties as South Pacific and The King and I. 

And now, just as straw-hats once moved from 
simple, one-set plays to recent Broadway successes 
and then to stars (and consequent snowballing 
costs), some tents are playing with the dynamite 
of big names and high salaries. A number of these 
producers have found that there are “names,” not 
usually considered in the big-name class, that have 
big-name pull because of their association with cer- 
tain shows. Ben Segal, who runs the Oakdale Musi- 
cal Theatre in Wallingford, learned this when he 
offered South Pacific during two successive seasons. 
Two years ago, in a two-week stand at his $40,000- 
capacity tent, a no-name production of the Rodgers 
and Hammerstein hit did $26,000 in the first week, 
$27,000 the second. Last year, with Martha Wright, 
a “name” in association with this work because of 
her service in the original Broadway production as 
Mary Martin’s successor, South Pacific pulled in 
$38,000 in a single week. Evidence such as this has 
interested Segal in going after “names” for both his 
Oakdale and Warwick, Rhode Island, tents. He has 
expressed a willingness to go as high as $10,000 a 
week for a “name,” but no one had walked off with 
this sack of gold by the time this report was 
prepared. 

Does this mean that the tents are heading toward 
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LEFT 


The King and I was given recently at the Rye Music Theatre 
in Rye, New York—one of some two-dozen tents that offer 
musical works in arena fashion. 


BELOW 


The Barn Theatre in Augusta, Michigan, is aptly named. It 
was converted from an actual barn. Here Producer-director 
Jack Ragotzy instructs his cast. 
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the same financial squeeze, caused by the ever- 
increasing cost of stars, that the straw-hats find 
themselves caught in? Not necessarily. There are 
several significant differences between the straw- 
hats and the tents. 

A prime consideration is the difference in their 
physical equipment. Straw-hats, almost by tradi- 
tion, have been quaint and rustic—a converted grist- 
mill (Bucks County Playhouse), a tannery (West- 
port Country Playhouse)—with seating capacities 
ranging from two hundred to eight hundred but 
hovering in general around five hundred. Tents, on 
the other hand, are set up for the specific purpose 
of putting on entertainment. Their arena staging 
requires no scenery. (“What you shell out for build- 
ing and handling sets jacks up production costs 
terrifically,” St. John Terrell has pointed out.) And 
they seat from fifteen hundred to two thousand 
persons. “You can absorb a lot of costs when you 
spread it over two thousand seats and can take in 
$25,000 or more weekly,” one tent manager has 
remarked. 

Moreover, that two-thousand capacity has pro- 
vided the tents with an oportunity to do a type of 
preselling that would be impossible for a straw-hat 
seating five hundred to eight hundred, even if the 
straw-hat operator were so inclined. Again follow- 
ing a pattern set by the energetic Mr. Terrell, most 
tent operators spend a large part of the winter 
months selling various forms of theatre parties to 

(continued on page 71) 
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ware Se C OS 


BY WILLIAM SAROYAN 


Things happen, in addition to the big things that 
happen, a dog in a toy in the heavens, for instance, 
a bewildered statesman in London talking and try- 
ing to understand double and triple talk, for in- 
stance, bad weather, disasters at sea, air crashes, 
nervousness, high taxes, death, around and around, 
for instance. It all comes out in the papers and is 
believed, regretted, ignored and never identified as 
fantastic or mad. It happened. It is. It was. 

Other things happen, too. Red Buttons won the 
respect and affection of philosophers and little chil- 
dren when he half-danced to the suspicion that 
“strange things are happening.” He never said what 
these things were, because he didn’t know, and 
as the kids and philosophers shared his joyous, 
delirious ignorance, they were delighted with the 
simple message. 

Among the other things that happen are certain 
works of art—certain poems, stories, novels, plays 
They’re entirely unaccountable at first glance, but 
after a while they become more unaccountable. The 
more you try to figure them out, the more you settle 
for being delighted that they are there at all. 

Of the plays of this sort, those of Eugéne Ionesco 
bewilder, delight, annoy, astonish, amaze and amuse 
me the most. How did they ever come to pass in 
the first place? Why didn’t he write the way the 
rest of the kids are writing? Who told him to trans- 
form lunacy into a thing of greater beauty than 
mathematics itself, and probably more meaningful 
and useful than science itself? What triggered this 
Rumanian in Paris, at the age of forty-five or fifty 
or whenever it was he started rolling the hoop 
straight through the maternity ward to the last 
headstone in the cemetery? 

He did it. He wrote. And then he did it again, as 
the book before me reveals, as I noticed in New 
York when I saw the single performance of The 
Bald Soprano and The Lesson. 

Beckett was fine, Beckett is fine. I cherish every 
cockeyed moment of Waiting for Godot. 

Well, here’s Ionesco now, right there with Beckett, 
but himself entirely unlike Beckett (his friend, I’ve 
heard) except that he, too, scorns the world. Ionesco 
seems to find the world entirely laughable, Beckett 
weepable, although Beckett is fiercely funny in the 
midst of perhaps the most abysmal anguish ever put 
into a play or performed upon a stage—pure, incon- 
solable, bleak anguish. Ionesco laughs steadily, and 
the ache of absurdity, failure and despair is felt, if 
it is felt at all, in the midst of a kind of hyena laugh- 
ter, a voiceless laughter, a laughter that is noisy 
only in the lungs and mouth of the astonished spirit. 
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You can laugh out loud, too, and you do, both as 
you read and as you behold one of his plays, but 
your laughter isn’t quite real, or at any rate it isn’t 
like any laughter you have ever known before. The 
stuff just isn’t funny as you are used to believing 
things are funny, and yet a lot of people laugh out 
loud, as of course they should, because there is no 
need ever to justify laughter. Ionesco himself most 
likely would prefer people to laugh. Laugh all you 
like, but just try to forget what you saw and how 
it made you feel. You can’t. 

It was art. It was new art. 

It is the beginning of something possibly as impor- 
tant as anything lately achieved in science. If as 
much creative energy were put after what Ionesco 
has discovered, or revealed or hit upon by accident, 
as the governments of the world have put after the 
things they put men and energy after, if billions of 
dollars and hours were put after Ionesco’s fission, 
not one single solitary weapon of use would come 
out of it, and very likely not even one little play of 
real worth. This makes our gratitude to Ionesco 
greater than ever. 

We have got to hope that he himself unaccount- 
ably will push his fission straight ahead, unsupported 
by Rumania, Bulgaria, the U.S.S.R., the U.S., the 
British Empire, the P.E.N. or any other power. It 
could knock the bottom out from under the whole 
outworn illusion of the world. Chances are he won't, 
though. Nobody lasts long enough, not even play- 
wrights. And we know how and when statesmen 
perish or fade away. Nobody’s luck, nobody’s skill, 
nobody’s genius lasts long enough in dimensions that 
are safe, let alone in a brand-new dimension, where 
everything is always so near aberration as to make 
the going always very difficult, if not dangerous. 

Beckett and Ionesco are not mad. They have dis- 
covered the means by which to reveal, in acceptable 
and deeply moving terms, that the human race is 
mad, and that the world has been in an uncharted 
and unknown dimension of hopeless lunacy—if not 
criminality—for centuries, and is now away off in 
this dimension. 

Do they lack something? 

They do, but that’s the price they have got to pay 
for what they don’t lack, which we have got to 
cherish. 

They lack size and rage. They care, but not 
quite enough to break loose, without forfeiting what 
they have, and make their work come to a violent 
shaking of the whole human spirit. 

All the same, they are the scientists among play- 
wrights so far. Unsponsored, coming forward with- 
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out support, arrogant, seedy, rew scientists of drama 
will appear, and push harder and better than Beckett 
and Ionesco. Or so you believe and hope, although 
you know you can’t count on it. You can count on 
only the behavior of governments. 

If Beckett could do what he did, and Ionesco, 
you’ve got to believe there will be others who can 
do more. 

As far as I know they are the best news since— 
what? The invention of the human spirit? On the 
chance that that may be going too far, or not far 
enough, let’s say they are the best news since 
Tuesday. 

I would like to see a playwright of Russia move 
in that direction and dimension, and I don’t mean 
this as scorn for Russian playwriting. I don’t know 
that playwriting. 

It certainly took tired Europe to make them, an 
Irishman and a Rumanian in Paris. 

Watch out for those anarchists whose only bomb 
is the word. They are writing the writing on the 
wall. Listen carefully to everything they say. You 
can always read your paper, too. exp 
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SCENE: A semi-circular stage. At center 
rear is a double door (doors No. 9 and 
No. 10). On both sides, leading down- 
stage, are windows and doors: to the 
right are door No. 4, then a window and 
doors, No. 3, No. 2 No. 1; to the left are 
door No. 5, a window and doors No. 6, 
No. 7, No. 8. 


When the curtain rises the stage is in 
semi-darkness. The OLD MAN is standing 
on a stool, leaning out of the window 
left. The oLp woman is lighting the gas 
lamp. A green light. She goes and pulls 
the OLD MAN’s sleeve. 


OLD woMAN: Hurry up, dear, and close 
the window. I don’t like the smell of 
stagnant water, and the mosquitoes are 
coming in, too. 

OLD MAN: Don’t fuss! 


OLD woMaN: Come along now, dear, 
come and sit down. Don’t lean out like 
that, you might fall in. You know what 
happened to Francis the First. 


OLD MAN: I’m tired of these historical 
allusions, my love. I want to look. The 
boats in the sunshine are like specks 
on the water. 


OLD WOMAN: You can’t see them, it’s 
night-time, my pet, there is no sun. 


OLD MAN: It’s still casting shadows, any- 
way. (He leans right out) 


OLD WOMAN: (Pulling him back with all 
her might) Ah! .. . You're frightening 
me, my dear ... come and sit down, 
you won't see them coming. It’s no use 
trying. It’s dark ... 


(The Op MAN reluctantly lets her pull 
him away.) 


OLD MAN: I do so enjoy looking at the 
water. 


OLD woMAN: How can you, dear? ... 
It make me quite giddy. Oh! This house, 
this island, I shall never get used to it 
all. Water all round you .. . water as 
far as the eye can see. (The OLD WOMAN 
pulls the op MAN forward to the two 
chairs at the front of the stage; the op 
MAN sits down on the OLD woman’s lap, 
as though it were the most natural thing 
in the world.) 


OLD MAN: Six o'clock in the evening and 
it’s dark already. It was different in the 
old days, remember? It was still light at 
nine o'clock, at ten o’clock, at midnight. 


OLD WOMAN: So it was! What a memory 
you've got! 


OLD MAN: It’s all changed now. 


OLD woman: Do you know why it’s all 
changed, my pet? 


OLD MAN: It’s all on account of the earth, 
which never stops turning, turning, 
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OLD woMAN: Turning, turning, my love 
. . . (Silence) Oh, yes! You're so clever, 
my dear. You might have become a 
President-General, a General Director, 
or even a Postmaster-General, if you 
had just a little ambition in life .. . 
OLD MAN: What good would that have 
done us? We shouldn't have had a better 
life . . . After all, since I'm a caretaker 
you could call me a Quartermaster- 
General. 


otp woman: (She fondles the OLD MAN 
as if he were a child) My little pet, 
angel child .. . 


OLD MAN: I'm so tired of everything. 


OLD woMAN: You were more cheerful 
when you were looking at the water 

. Just to cheer us up, let’s pretend, 
as we did the other night. 


OLD MAN: Pretend yourself, it’s your 
turn, 


OLD WOMAN: It isn’t, it’s yours. 

OLD MAN: It isn’t. 

OLD WOMAN: It is. 

OLD MAN: It isn’t. 

OLD WOMAN: It is. 

OLD MAN: Semiramis, drink your tea. 
(Naturally, there is no tea.) 

OLD WOMAN: Imitate February, then. 


OLD MAN: I don’t like the months of the 
year. 


OLD WOMAN: There’s no other kind at the 
moment. Go on, just to please me... . 


oLtp MAN: All right, then. This is Feb- 
ruary. (He scratches his head, like Stan 
Laurel.) 


OLD woman: (Clapping and laughing) 
Yes, that’s it! Oh, thank you, thank you, 
you really are a sweet little pet. (She 
kisses him) You're so clever, you could 
have been at least a Postmaster-General, 
if you'd wanted to... . 


OLD MAN: I’m a caretaker, a Quarter- 
master-General. (Silence) 


OLD WOMAN: Tell me the story. You 
know, the story: and then we arri.. . 


OLD MAN: What again? . . . Every eve- 
ning, every evening without exception, 
through seventy-five years of married 
life, you make me tell the same story ... 


OLD WOMAN: I never get tired of it, my 
love . . . It’s your life, so exciting. 
OLD MAN: You know it by heart. 


OLD WOMAN: Do start telling your story 
... Then we arri... 


OLD MAN: Then we arri . . . my pet... 


OLD woMAN: Then we arri ... my 
love... 


OLD MAN: Then we arrived at a great 
iron gate. We'd been soaked to the skin, 
frozen to the bone, for hours, for days, 
for nights, for weeks . . . 


OLD WOMAN: For months... 


OLD MAN: .. . In the rain . . . We were 
chattering all over, our ears, our feet, 
our knees, our noses, our teeth... 
that was seventy-five years ago now 
... They wouldn't let us in . . . They 
might at least have opened the garden 
gate. (Silence) 


OLD woman: In the garden the grass 
was wet. 


OLD MAN: There was a path that led to a 
little square. And in the middle a vil- 
lage church ... Where was that vil- 
lage? Do you remember? 


OLD woMAN: No, my dear, I've forgotten. 


OLD MAN: How did we get there? I be- 
lieve it was called Paris .. . 


OLD WOMAN: Paris? There never was 
such a place, my pet. 


OLD MAN: There must have been once, 
because it fell into ruins . . . It was the 
city of light and four hundred thousand 
years ago it faded right away ...there’s 
nothing left of it now, except a song. 


OLD woman: A real song? That’s funny. 
What is it? 

OLD MAN: A lullaby, a parable: (Sings) 
“Paris will always be Paris.” 


OLD WOMAN: Did we get there through 
the garden? Was it a long way? 


OLD MAN: (Dreamily, far away) The 
song? .. . the rain? ... 


OLD woman: You're so clever. If you'd 
had just a little ambition in life, you 
might have become a General Editor, 
an Attorney-General, a General, a 
Postmaster-General . . . Oh dear, all 
swept away under the bridge . . . under 
the great black bridge of time .. . 
swept away, I tell you. (Silence) 


OLD MAN: And then we arri... 


OLD woman: Oh yes! Go on with the 
ny... 


OLD MAN: (While the oLp woman begins 
to laugh quietly, crazily, gradually 
working up into fits of laughter, the 
oup MAN laughs too.) And then we ar- 
rived and we laughed till we cried to 
see the funny man arrive with his hat 
all awry .. . it was so funny when he 
fell flat on his face . . . he arrived with 
a case full of rice: the rice on the 
ground, all awry ... we laughed till 
we cried ... and we cried and cried 

. Tice on a wry face, flat on his rice, 
case full of face ... and we laughed 
till we cried . . . funny hat flat on his 
fat face, all awry ... 
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OLD woMAN: (Laughing) . arrived 
on his rice, face all awry, and we 
cried when we arrived, case, face, fat, 
Ea 


BoTH: (Together, laughing) And then 


weet... «fil. .ab. «a... 
Gi. 5+ tithes oo hh 23 ie 
awry ... fat hat awry ... rice arrived 
awry ... (And the Old Couple quiet 
down) Cried ...ah!... arrived... 
ee eee ee 
._ | a eee 


BS «© « 


OLD woman: So that was your famous 
old Paris. 


OLD MAN: That’s right. 


OLD woMAN: Oh! you are, my dear, oh, 
you are really, you are so...so.. 
you could have been something in life, 
much more than a Quartermaster- 
General. 

OLD MAN: Don’t let’s be boastful .. . we 
should be satisfied with the little we 
have 


OLD WOMAN: Perhaps you've wrecked 
your career? 


OLD MAN (Suddenly starts crying) 
Wrecked it? Dashed it to pieces? Bro- 
ken it? Oh! I want my Mummy. Where 
are you, Mummy? Mummy, where are 
you? hee, hee, hee, I’m an or- 
phan. (Groaning) an orphan, an 
orphan 

OLD woMAN: But I'm still here, my 
love! 

OLD MAN: Hee, hee! Leave me alone; hee, 
hee! I feel all cracked and smashed. My 
career is hurting me, it’s all in pieces. 


OLD woman: There, there! 


otp MAN: (Sobbing) Hee, hee, hee! My 
mummy! Where’s my mummy? I've lost 
my mummy 


OLD WOMAN: I’m your wife, so now I'm 
your mummy too 


OLD MAN: (Giving in a little) It’s not 
true, I'm an orphan, hee, hee. 


oLp woman: (Still rocking him) My 
little sweetheart, my little orphan, nor- 
phan, porphan, borphan, morphan. 


oLp MAN: (Still sulky, but coming round 
slowly) No I don’t want to, I 
wo-o-on't! 

oLp woman: (As before) Leelo, lahlo, 
lulo, lay, norphan-lo, morphan-lu, bor- 
phan-lee, porphan-lay .. . 


OLD MAN: Hee, hee, hee, hee. (He sniffs 
and gradually calms down) Where is 
my mummy? 


OLD woMAN: In the gardens of Paradise 
peeping out from among the flowers; 

you mustn’t cry or you'll make her cry 

too! 

OLD MAN: It’s not true... I'm an or- 

phan, for life, and you're not my real 

mummy .. 
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OLD woMAN: (The OLD MAN is almost 
calm now) There now, you see, you've 
nothing to worry about... My little 
General’s a very clever boy... dry 
those tears away, all the guests will be 
here this evening and we mustn’t let 
them see you like this . . . there’s still 
some hope left you'll tell them all about 
it. You’ve got a message .. . you're al- 
ways saying you're going to pass it on 
...+ you must live and fight for your 
message .. . 


OLD MAN: I've a message, you're right, 
I must fight for it, a message for all men, 
for all mankind .. . 


OLD WOMAN: For all mankind, my dear, 
your message! .. . 


OLD MAN: It’s true, that’s really true . . 


OLD WOMAN: (Blowing the OLD MAN’S 
nose) There ... Blow .. . That’s the 
way! ... You're a big boy now, a real 
soldier, a Quartermaster-General .. . 


oLp MAN: (He has got off the op 
WOMAN'S knees and is trotting about ex- 
citedly) I’m not like other people, I've 
an ideal in life. I may be clever as you 
say, but I find it difficult to express my- 


self. Things don’t come easily to me. 
































OLD woMaAN: Once you begin, things 
come easily enough, like life and death 
... you just have to make up your 
mind. 


OLD MAN: I shan’t do the talking myself, 
I've engaged a professional orator to 
speak in my name, you'll see. 


OLD WOMAN: So it’s really going to be 
this evening? I suppose you've invited 
everybody? All the important people, 
all the professors and all the property 
owners? 


OLD MAN: Yes, all the learned and the 
landed. (Silence) 


OLD wWoMAN: The wardens? The bishops? 
The scientists? The boiler makers? The 
shop stewards? The presidents? The 
constables? The public buildings? The 
penholders? The chromosomes? 


OLD MAN: Yes, yes, and the post-office 
workers, the inn-keepers and the artists, 
anyone who might be called a professor 
or a property owner. 


OLD WOMAN: Don’t get so angry, my love 
Like all men of genius you know you 
often forget things. This meeting’s very 
important, they must come this evening, 
all of them. Are you sure they will? 
Did they promise? 





OLD WOMAN: You're so clever, my dear. You might have become 
a President-General, a Genera! Director, or even a Postmaster-General, 
if you'd had just a little ambition in life . . . 
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OLD MAN: Drink your tea, Semiramis. 
(Silence) 


OLD woman: The Pope, the popinjays, 
and the papers? 


OLD MAN: I’ve invited them too. (Si- 
lence) I shall deliver them my message 
. . . All my life I felt I was suffocating; 
and now they’ll know everything, thanks 
to you and the orator, the only people 
who have understood me. 


OLD WOMAN: I’m so proud of you... 


OLD MAN: The meeting will soon be 
starting. 


OLD WOMAN: So it’s really true, they’re 
going to come this evening? You won’t 
want to cry any more. When we've got 
scientists and property owners, we don’t 
need daddies and mummies. (Silence) 
I suppose we couldn’t put the meeting 
off now. 

OLD MAN: No, no, no. 


OLD WOMAN: I hope it doesn’t make us 

too tired! 
(The excitement is mounting. The oLp 
MAN has already started trotting round 
the OLD WOMAN, with short uncertain 
steps, like a child’s or a very old 
man’s. He has already succeeded in 
taking a few steps towards one of the 
doors, but has come back to go round 
her again and again.) 


OLD MAN: You really think we shall find 
it tiring? 

OLD WOMAN: You have got a bit of a 
cold. 

OLD MAN: How could we postpone it? 


OLD WOMAN: Let’s invite them for an- 
other evening. 


OLD MAN: No, no, don’t be silly. They 
must be on the boats by now! 


OLD WOMAN: You oughtn’t to have been 
so rash. 


(A boat can be heard slipping through 
the water.) 


OLD MAN: I believe that’s someone al- 
ready ... (The noise gets louder) ... 
Yes, someone’s coming! . . . 


(The OLD WOMAN gets up too and 
hobbles about.) 


OLD woMaN: Perhaps it’s the Orator. 


OLD MAN: He wouldn’t come so soon. It 
must be someone else. (A bell rings) 
Ah! 

OLD woman: Ah! 


(Nervously the Old Couple make for 
the concealed door backstage Right. 
As they move, they go on talking) 


OLD MAN: Come along... 

OLD woMAN: I haven’t combed my hair 
. wait a moment . . . (She tidies her 

hair and straightens her dress as she 


hobbles along, pulling up her thick red 
stockings.) 
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OLD MAN: You ought to have got ready 
before . . . you had plenty of time. 


OLD WOMAN: What a sight I look... 
such an old frock on, all creased up... 


OLD MAN: You'd only got to iron it... 
hurry up! You’re keeping people waiting. 


(The oLy MAN reaches the door in the 
recess, followed by the grumbling oLp 
WOMAN; for a moment they disappear 
from sight; they can be heard opening 
the door and then shutting it again, as 
the let someone in.) 


OLD WOMAN'S voice: Good evening, Ma- 
dam, very pleased to make your ac- 
quaintance. Be careful, don’t spoil your 
hat. Take out the hat pin, you'll feel 
more comfortable. Oh no! No one will 
sit on it. 


OLD MAN’s voice: Put your fur down 
there. Let me help you. No, it will come 
to no harm. 


OLD WOMAN’s voice: Oh! What a pretty 
suit . . . a blouse in red, white and 
blue... 


OLD MAN’S VOICE: Will you come this way, 
please? 


(The Old Couple turn to face the au- 
dience at the same time, moving a 
little apart to leave room for the Lady 
Guest between them. She is invisible 
The Old Couple now come forward to 
the front of the stage, as they talk to 
the invisible Lady between them.) 


OLD MAN: (To the invisible Lady) Have 
you been having good weather? 


OLD woMAN: (As above) You're not feel- 
ing too tired? . . . A little, perhaps. 


OLD MAN: (As above) At the seaside .. . 


OLD WOMAN: 
kind of you. 


OLD MAN: (As above) I'll bring you a 
chair. (The oLtp MAN goes off Left, 
through Door No. 8.) 


(As above) Really most 


OLD woman: (To the invisible Lady) 
Why don’t you sit here? (She points to 
one of the two chairs and sits down on 
the other one, on the right of the in- 
visible Lady.) Rather warm, isn’t it? 
(She smiles to the Lady) What a pretty 
fan! My husband .. . 


(The OLD MAN reappears through Door 
No. 8, carrying a chair) 


..+ gave me one something like it, 
seventy-three years ago . . . I still have 
_ eae 


(The OLD MAN sets the chair down to 
the right of the invisible Lady. The 
OLD MAN sits down on the chair he has 
just brought, so that the invisible Lady 
is in the middle, The oLp MAN looks at 
the Lady, smiles at her, nods his head, 
rubs his hands gently together and 
appears to be following what she is 
saying. The OLD WOMAN does the same.) 


OLD MAN: Madam, the cost of living has 
always been high. 


OLD woMAN: (To the Lady) You're quite 
right... (The Lady speaks) I agree 
with you. It’s time there was a change 

. (In a different tone of voice) My 
husband may be having something to do 
with it... he will tell you. 


OLD MAN: (To the OLD woman) Ssh. Be 
quiet, Semiramis, it’s not time to talk 
about it yet. (To the Lady) Forgive me, 
Madam, for having aroused your curi- 
osity. (The Lady reacts to this.) 


(The Old Couple smile. They even 
laugh. They look as if they are en- 
joying the story the Lady is telling 
A pause; a lull in the conversation. 
Their faces have lost all expression.) 


OLD MAN: (To the Lady) Oh yes, you're 
perfectly right 


OLD WOMAN: Yes, yes, yes. . 


no! 


. Oh, but 


MAN: Yes, yes, yes. By all means. 
WwoMAN: Yes? 
MAN: No!? 

OLD WOMAN: That’s it exactly. 


OLD MAN: (Laughing) It can’t be true! 


OLD WOMAN: (To the invisible Lady) Oh 
well, then! (To the orp MAN) She's 
delightful. 


OLD MAN: (To the OLD WOMAN) My wife 
has really taken to you. {To the Lady) 
I can’t tell you how pleased I am! ... 


OLD woMAN: (To the Lady) You're not 


like the young people of today 


OLD MAN: (He is painfully bending down 
to pick up an invisible object that the 
invisible Lady has dropped.) No, please 
.. please don’t trouble yourself 

I'll pick it up There now! You're 
quicker than I am (He straightens 
up.) 

OLD woman: (To the oLD MAN) She's 
younger than you are! 


OLD MAN: (To the Lady) Old age is a 
terrible burden. I wish I could grant 
you eternal youth. 


OLD woman: (To the Lady) He really 
means that, it comes straight from his 


heart. (To the OLD MAN) My pet! 


(Silence for a few moments. The Old 
Couple look at the Lady, their faces 
seen in profile, and smile politely; 
then they look towards the audience, 
and back again to the Lady, smiling 
in response to her smile; then they 
answer her questions with the fol- 
lowing:) 


OLD woman: Oh, yes, my husband likes 
peace and quiet. 


OLD MAN: We have a radio, I go fishing, 
and then there’s quite a regular ferry 
service 
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OLD WOMAN: There are two boats every 
Sunday morning and one in the evening. 


OLD MAN: When the weather’s fine, 
there’s a moon. 


OLD WOMAN: He still carries ovt his 
duties as Quartermaster - General... 
Yes, it does keep him busy . . . and for 
two hours every day he works on his 
message. 


(A bell rings. The sound of an ap- 


proaching boat has already been 
heard) 


OLD WoMAN: (To the oLtp MAN) Some- 
body there. Go quickly. 


OLD MAN: (To the Lady) Will you ex- 
cuse me, Madame? I shan’t be a mo- 
ment! (To the oLD WOMAN) Quick! Go 
and fetch some chairs! 


(Someone is pulling the bell furiously. 
The OLD MAN, in great haste, very 
tottery, goes to the door on the Right; 
while the OLD WOMAN does her best to 
hobble quickly to the concealed door 
on the Left.) 


Sounds like someone used to giving 
orders. (He hurries to open Door No. 7; 
she goes to Door No. 1.) Ah! .. . Colonel! 
(He raises his arm vaguely in the di- 
rection of his forehead for a salute that 
is barely recognizable.) This is indeed 


an amazing honor for me...I... I 
never expected although 
yet... (He shakes an invisible hand, 


held out by the invisible Colonel, bows 
ceremoniously and then straightens up) 
I do not feel myself entirely unworthy 
of your visit! Proud, yes .. . but not 
unworthy .. ! 


(The OLD WOMAN appears with a chair 
from the Right.) 


OLD woMAN: Oh! What a fine uniform! 
What pretty decorations! Who is he, my 
love? 


OLD MAN: (To the OLD woMAN) Can’t you 
see it’s the Colonel? 


OLD WOMAN: (To the OLD MAN) Ah! 


OLD MAN: (To the OLD woMAN) Look at 
the eagles! (To the Colonel) My wife, 
Semiramis. (To the OLD woman) Come 
and be introduced to the Colonel. 


(The OLD WOMAN comes forward, drag- 
ging her chair with her, and makes a 
curtsey without leaving go of it.) 


(To the Colonel) My wife. (To the oxp 
woMaNn) The Colonel. 


OLD woMAN: So pleased to meet you. A 
most welcome guest. You are an old 
friend of my husband’s, he’s a General. 


OLD MAN: (Displeased) Quartermaster, 
quartermaster... 


(The invisible Colonel kisses the oLp 
woman's hand; this is obvious from 
the OLD WOMAN’s gesture of raising 
her hand as though to his lips. The 
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OLD womMaAN lets the chair fall in her 
confusion.) 


OLD woman: Oh! What a polite man... 
anyone can see he’s out of the ordinary, 
really superior! ... (She picks up the 
chair again; to the Colonel) This chair 
is for you... 


OLD MAN: (To the invisible Colonel) I 
beg you to follow me, sir .. . 


(They all move forward, the oLD wo- 
MAN dragging her chair) 


(To the Colonel) Yes, there is someone 
else here. We're expecting a large num- 
ber of guests! . 


(The oLD woman places her chair on 
the right.) 


OLD WOMAN: 
take a seat. 


(To the Colonel) Please 


(The OLD MAN introduces the two in- 
visible characters.) 


OLD MAN: A young lady of our acquaint- 
ance ...A very good friend of ours 
... The Colonel... 


OLD WOMAN: (Indicating the chair she 
has just brought up for the Colonel.) 
Do take this chair . . . 


OLD MAN: (To the OLD WOMAN) No, no, 
can’t you see the Colonel wants to sit 
next to the Lady! ... 


(The Colonel sits down invisibly on 
the third chair from the left; the in- 
visible Lady is assumed to be on the 
second one; an inaudible conversation 
starts up between the two invisible 
characters sitting next to each other; 
the Old Couple remain standing be- 
hind their chairs, on either side of the 
two invisible guests; the OLD MAN on 
the left, beside the Lady, the oLp wo- 
MAN on the right, beside the Colonel.) 


OLD WOMAN: (Listening to the conver- 
sation between the guests) Oh! Oh! 
That’s going a bit too far. 


OLD MAN: (As above) Perhaps. (The ovp 
MAN and the OLD WOMAN now make 
signs to each other, above the heads of 
the two guests, as they listen to the 
conversation, which seems to have taken 
a turn that displeases the Old Couple. 
Suddenly—) Yes, sir, they haven't ar- 
rived yet, but they’re coming. The Ora- 
tor will be speaking on my behalf... 
Colonel, I really ought to warn you that 
this lady’s husband may be here at any 
moment. 


OLD WOMAN: (To the OLD MAN) Who is 
this gentleman? 


OLD MAN: (To the OLD WoMAN) I’ve told 
you, it’s the Colonel. 


(Invisibly, something not quite re- 
spectable is happening.) 


OLD WOMAN: (To the OLD MAN) I knew it. 


OLD MAN: Why did you ask me then? 



























































OLD woman: To find out. Your cigarette, 
Colonel, not on the floor, please! 


OLD MAN: Please, Colonel, I’ve forgotten, 
sir. The last war, did you lose it or win 
it? 

OLD WOMAN: (To the invisible Lady) 


But my dear girl, you can’t let him 
treat you like this! 


OLD MAN: (To the Colonel) Take a good 
look at me, sir! Don’t I look like a 
real soldier? Once, Colonel, during a 
battle . . 


OLD WOMAN: That’s going much too far! 
It’s not nice! (Pulling at the Colonel’s 
invisible sleeve) Listen to what he’s 
saying now! Do something to stop him, 
my love! 


OLD MAN: (Forcefully to the Colonel) 
If a man wants to be an all-around 
hero, he must have good manners too! 


OLD woMAN: (To the Colonel) I’ve 
known you for a long time now, and 
I should never have thought it of you. 
(To the Lady as more boats are heard) 
I should never have thought it of him. 
We do have our self-respect. 


OLD MAN: (In a very quavering voice) 
I’m not yet past the age when I can 
carry arms. (Bell rings) Excuse me, I 
must open the door. (He makes a clumsy 
movement and the Lady’s chair is up- 
set) I beg your pardon. 


OLD WOMAN: (Rushing forward) You 
haven’t hurt yourself. 


(The Old Couple help the invisible 
Lady to her feet.) 


Now you're dirty, there’s so much dust 
all about. (She helps to dust the Lady 
down. Bell rings again.) 


OLD MAN: I’m so sorry. Please forgive me. 
(To the oLD woman) Go and bring a 
chair. 


OLD WOMAN: (To the two invisible 
guests) Do sit down. Please excuse us 
a moment. 


(As the OLD MAN goes to open Door 
No. 1, the OLD WOMAN goes out through 
Door No. 6 to look for a chair, and 
will come back through Door No. 8.) 


OLD MAN: (As he opens the door) Why, 
it’s you, Madam! I can hardly believe 
my own eyes, and yet I... Oh, how 
can you say that! ... when I’ve been 
thinking about you all my life, all my 
life, Madam, you were known as the 
Lovely Miss ...so this is your hus- 
band .. . you are still lovely, just the 
same ... yes, perhaps you're right, 
your nose really has got longer . . . it’s 
filled out too .. . But you didn’t do it 
on purpose. . . how did it happen then? 
...I see, very gradually ...oh, I’m 
so sorry, sir, may I call you a dear 
friend of mine? You see, I knew your 
wife a long time before you did... 
oh yes, just the same person, but with 
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a quite different nose . . . my congratu- 
lations, sir, you seem to be very much 
in love. 


(The OLD WOMAN appears through 
Door No. 6 with a chair) 


Semiramis, two people have arrived, so 
we need another chair .. . 


(The OLD woman sets her chair down 
behind the other four; then goes out 
through Door No. 5 to come back 
through Door No. 7 a few minutes 
later, carrying another chair, which 
she sets down beside the last one. 
By then the oLtp MAN should have 
brought his guests to her side.) 


Do please come and be introduced to 
the other guests . . . Oh! lovely, lovely 
Miss Lovely, that’s what you were 
called ... you’re nearly bent double 
now ... Oh! Yes sir, she’s still very 
lovely all the same; such pretty eyes 
still, behind those spectacles; her hair is 
white, of course, but behind the white 
hairs, there are brown ones and blue 
ones, I’m sure there are . . . What's this, 
a present sir? For my wife? (To the otp 
WOMAN, who has just arrived with the 
chair) Semiramis, this is the lovely, you 
know, the lovely . . . Excuse me, Mad- 
am. (To the oLp woman) A friend of 
my childhood days, I’ve often told you 
about her... 


OLD WOMAN: How do you do? 


OLD MAN: .. . and her husband. 


OLD WOMAN: (Curtseying) Most dis- 
tinguished. A fine figure of a man, I 
must say. How do you do, how do you 
do. (With a wave of the hand in the 
direction of the first quests) Friends of 
ours, yes... 


OLD MAN: (To the OLD woman) He's just 
brought you a present. 


(The oLp woman takes the present) 


OLD woMAN: Oh dear! Is it a flower? Or 
a cradle? A pear tree? Or a crow? 


OLD MAN: (To the OLD woman) No, no. 
Can't you see it’s a picture? 


OLD woman: Oh! Isn’t it beautiful! Thank 
you so much ... (To the first invisible 
Lady) Would you like to see it, dear? 


oD MAN: (To the invisible Colonel) 
Would you like to see it, Colonel? 


OLD woMAN: (To Mrs. Lovely) Oh Doc- 
tor, Doctor! I often feel bilious, have 
pains, can’t feel my feet, have liver 
trouble, Doctor, Doctor! ... 


oLp MAN: (To the OLD woman) This 
gentleman is not a doctor, he a photog- 
rapher. 


op woman: (To the first Lady) If 
you've had a good look at it, you can 
hang it up. (To the otp man) I don’t 
mind, he’s a charming man anyway, 
quite devastating. (To the Photog- 
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rapher) I’m not trying to flatter you, 

sas 
(The Old Couple should now be be- 
hind the chairs, very close to each 
other, almost touching, but back to 
back, they are both talking; the oLp 
MAN to Mrs. Lovely, the OLD WOMAN to 
the Photographer. Every now and 
again they turn their heads to address 
a remark to one of the first guests.) 


OLD MAN: (To Mrs. Lovely) You really 
are you, after all...I was in love 
with you a hundred years ago... 
there’s been such a great change in you 
... there’s been no change in you at 
all...I loved you then, I love you 
now. 


OLD woMAN: (To the Photographer) Oh! 
Really, sir! ... 


OLD MAN: (To the Colonel) Quite right, 
Colonel. 


OLD WOMAN: (To the Photographer) Oh 
really, sir, really! ... (To the first 
Lady) Thank you for hanging it up . . . 
I'm so sorry to have disturbed you. 


(The lighting is stronger now. It goes 
on getting stronger and stronger as 
more of the invisible guests arrive.) 


OLD MAN: (Almost sniveling, to Mrs. 
Lovely) Where are the snows of yester- 
year? 


OLD woMAN: (To the Photographer) Oh 
really! Really! ... Really! .. . Sir! 


OLD MAN: (Pointing out the first Lady 
to Mrs. Lovely) A young lady of our 
acquaintance .. . a very sweet girl... 


OLD WOMAN: (Pointing out the Colonel 
to the Photographer) Yes, he’s a Colonel, 
professional army, cavalry ... an old 
friend of my husband’s . . . a subordi- 
nate, my husband’s a General .. . 


oLp MAN: (To Mrs. Lovely) Your ears 
weren't always so pointed! . . . do you 
remember, my lovely? 


OLD woMmAN: (To the Photographer, 
mincing grotesquely. She should become 
more coquettish as the scene goes on; 
showing her thick red stockings, lifting 
her numerous skirts, revealing a petti- 
coat full of holes, uncovering her anci- 
ent breasts; then throwing her head 
back, hands on hips, uttering erotic 
cries, thrusting her pelvis forward, 
standing with legs apart, she laughs 
like an old whore. This aspect of the 
OLD WOMAN is quite different from any- 
thing we have seen up to now or are to 
ser ater; it should suggest something in 
t’.- ci.» woman's character that normally 
romains hidden, and it vanishes ab- 
ruptly.) I'm too old for that now... 
you don’t think so? 


otp MAN: (To Mrs. Lovely, romantic- 
ally) When we were young, the moon 
was a living planet. Do you remember, 
my lovely? Would you like to live those 
long-past days again? Oh no! Time has 


raced past us like a train. It has left its 
lines in our skin. Do you think plastic 
surgery can work miracles? (To the 
Colonel) I am a soldier, and so are you; 
soldiers are always young, generals are 
like gods .. . (To Mrs. Lovely) That's 
how it ought to be . . . Perhaps there 
are flowers coming up through the 
snow! ... 

OLD woman: (To the Photographer) 
Flatterer! Aah! I look young for my 
age? You're a dashing little Don Juan, 
a really exciting man, 


OLD MAN: (To Mrs. Lovely) May I play 
Tristan to your Isolde? We could have 
had our share of bliss, beauty and eter- 
nity . . . Why didn’t we dare? We didn’t 
want it enough. Now we have lost 
everything. 

OLD WOMAN: (To the Photographer) Oh 
no! Oh! No, ah! La, la! I’m trembling all 
over. Are you ticklish too? Ticklish or 
just a tickler? I really shouldn't... 
(She laughs) Do you like my skirt? Or 
do you prefer my petticoat? 


OLD MAN: (To Mrs. Lovely) It's a wretch- 
ed life, a Quartermaster-General’s! 


OLD WOMAN: (Looking towards the first 
invisible Lady) How do you make 
crepes de chine? The egg of an ox, an 
hour of flour and some gastric juices. 
(To the Photographer) You've got very 
feeling fingers, ah! . . . well, I mean to 
s-a-a-y! . . . oh-oh-oh-oh. 


OLD MAN: (To Mrs. Lovely) My worthy 
spouse, Semiramis, has taken the place 
of my mother. 


op woman: (To the Photographer) 
You really, really believe you can have 
children at any age? Children of any 
age? 

OLD MAN: (To Mrs. Lovely) That's ex- 
actly what saved me: a quiet home, my 
scientfic research, my message .. . 


OLD woman: (To the Photographer) I've 
never been unfaithful to my husband 
the General ... not so hard! You'll 
have me on the floor .. . I'm only his 
poor old mother! (She starts sobbing) 
A grand, great, grand, (She repulses 
him) great ... mother. It’s my con- 
science that’s protesting like this. For 
me, the branch of the apple tree is 
broken. You must ask someone else to 
show you the way. I don’t want to 
gather life’s roses .. . 


oLp MAN: (To Mrs. Lovely) . . . preoc- 
cupations of a nobler kind .. . 


(The Old Couple lead Mrs. Lovely 
and the Photographer up to the other 
two invisible quests, and have them 
sit down.) 


otp woman: (To the Photographer and 
Mrs. Lovely) Sit down, sit down, please. 


(The Old Pair sit down, he on the 
left, she on the right, with two empty 
chairs between them. A long scene 
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that is almost silent, except for an oc- 
casional “Yes” or “No.” The Old 
Couple are listening to what the in- 
visible guests are saying.) 


OLD woman: (To the Photographer) 
We've had one son... still alive, of 
course ... he went away... it’s the 
usual story .. . he left his parents .. . 
a very long time ago . . . And we loved 
him so much . . . he slammed the door 

My husband and I struggled with 
him to try and stop him going .. . he 
was seven years old, the age of discre- 
tion. We called after him: My son, my 
son... and he never looked round .. . 


OLD MAN: No...no... I’m sorry to 
say we never had children . . . I should 
have liked a son ...so would Semi- 
ramis . we did what we could... 


OLD WOMAN: He used to say: You kill 
the birds! Why do you kill the birds? 
. .. We don’t kill birds . . . we’ve never 
hurt a fly ...His eyes were full of 
tears. He wouldn’t let us wipe them 
away. He would say: Yes, you do, you 
kill all the birds, all the birds. . . and 
he would wave his little fists at us . . 
The streets are full of the birds you’ve 
killed and little children dying. It’s all 
your fault but what does that 
mean? 


OLD MAN: I left my mother to die all 
alone in a ditch, My little boy, my be- 
loved child, don’t leave me to die all 
alone . . . Don’t worry, Mother, I said, 
I'll soon be back. I was in a hurry. . . 
I was going to a dance. When I did come 
back, she was dead and buried deep in 
the ground ... Life is like that... it 
tortures me . . . but not the others. 


OLD WOMAN: Don't talk to my husband 
about him. He was so fond of his parents 
He never left them for a moment. They 
died in his arms and these were their 
last words: You have been a wonderful 
son to us. 


OLD MAN: I can still see her lying in that 
ditch and in her hand there was a lily 
of the valley .. . her eyes were full of 
tears, and she called me: Little chick, 
she said, little chick, don’t leave me 
here all alone 


oLp woman: (To the first Lady) Why, 
yes, Madam, yes, just because he .. . 


oLD MAN: (To the Colonel) When you 
come to think of it, that’s all it really is. 


(A very broken conversation, slowly 
coming to a stop.) 


OLD woman: If only! 

OLD MAN: To ours and to theirs. 
OLD WOMAN: By what. 

OLD MAN: I to him. 

OLD woman: Him, or her? 

OLD MAN: Them. 


OLD WOMAN: Peppermints . . . You don’t 


say. 
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OLD MAN: Not is. 
OLD woMAN: Why? 
OLD MAN: Yes. 
OLD WOMAN: I. 
OLD MAN: Well. 
OLD WoMAN:. Well. 


OLD MAN: (To the first Lady) Beg par- 
don, Madam? 


(A long silence, the Old Couple mo- 
tionless on their chairs. Then the bell 
rings again.) 


OLD MAN: (With a mounting excitement) 
They’re coming. People. More People. 


OLD woman: I thought I could hear some 
boats ... 


OLD MAN: I'll go and open the door. 
Fetch some chairs. (He backs out to- 
wards Door No. 8.) 


OLD woMAN: (To the invisible guests 
who are already there) Would you mind 
standing up for a moment? The Orator 
should be coming soon, I must get the 
room ready for the lecture. (The oLp 
WOMAN arranges the chairs, their backs 
towards the audience.) Would you mind 
helping me? Thank you so much. 


OLD MAN: (Opening Door No. 8.) Good 
evening ladies and gentlemen. This way 
please. Mind your heads. I want you to 
meet my wife Semiramis. 


(The three or four invisible people 
who arrive are very tall, and the oLp 
MAN has to stand on tiptoe to shake 
hands with them. The op woman fol- 
lows the OLD MAN when she has ar- 
ranged the chairs as described above.) 


OLD MAN: (Introducing everyone) My 
wife ... Mr, ... Mrs... . my wife 
. Mr... . Miss... my wife... 


OLD woMAN: How do you do? Who are 
all these people, my love? 


oD MAN: Go and fetch some chairs, 
dear. 


OLD WOMAN: I can’t see to everything! 
.. + (She goes out grumbling through 
Door No. 7, while the otp MAN brings 
the new arrivals to the front of the 
stage.) 


OLD MAN: Mind you don’t drop your 
movie camera . . . (More introductions) 
The Colonel .. . the Lady ... Mrs. 
Lovely . The Photographer 
Here are the journalists, they’ve come 
to listen to the lecture too; he should 
be here soon . . . Don’t get impatient 
... No, no, you won’t be bored... 
with all of you together .. — 


(The oLD woMAN makes her appear- 
ance through Door No. 6, carrying 
two chairs.) 


Hurry up there, a little quicker with 
those chairs . . . we need one more. 


OLD WoMAN: All right, all right . . I’m 
doing my best ... I’m not a machine 
... Who are all these people? (She 
goes out) 


OLD MAN: Please sit down, the ladies 
with the ladies, the gentlemen with the 
gentlemen, or if you prefer the other 
way round ... We haven't any better 
chairs ... we have to make do with 
what we have ...so sorry... take 
the one on the end . . . please, no inter- 
views, not just now ... there'll be a 





OLD MAN: Hurry up there, a little quicker with those chairs . . . 
we need one more. 


OLD WOMAN: All right, all right . 


I'm not a machine . . 


. - I'm doing my best. . . 


. Who are all these people? 


(George Devine, Joan Plowright: London production) 





seat for you in just a moment .. . but 
what can she be doing? 


(The OLD WOMAN appears through 
Door No.7 with a chair.) 


‘Faster, Semiramis .. . 


OLD WOMAN: I’m doing my best . . . Who 
are all these people? 


OLD MAN: I'll tell you later. 


OLD woMAN: And that girl? That tall 
thing, my love? 


OLD MAN: Don’t worry about her... 
(To the Colonel) Don’t you think, 
Colonel, that journalism, as a profes- 
sion is rather like a warrior’s? . . . (To 
the oLD woman) Look after the lady, 
my dear... (The bell rings. The oLp 
MAN rushes to Door No. 7) I’m coming, 
wait a minute .. . (To the OLD woMaAn) 
What about those chairs! 


OLD WOMAN: Forgive me, ladies and 
gentlemen, if I... (She goes out 
through Door No. 2; the OLD MAN goes 
to open the concealed door, Door No. 9, 
and disappears just as the OLD WOMAN 
comes back through Door No. 3.) 


OLD MAN: (Hidden from view) Come in 

. come in... come in... come in 
... (He reappears, leading in a large 
number of people, among them a very 
small child, whose hand he is holding) 
Nobody should bring a small child to 
a lecture on science . . . it'll be a fine 
thing if he starts yelling and wets all 
the ladies’ dresses! (He leads them to 
the center of the stage; the OLD WOMAN 
arrives with two chairs.) 


OLD MAN: May I introduce my wife, 
Semiramis. 


OLD WOMAN: Ladies and gentlemen ... . 
OLD MAN: These are their children. 
OLD woman: Oh! Aren’t they little dears! 
OLD MAN: This one is the youngest. 


OLD WOMAN: Isn’t he sweet. . 
. really sweet little boy. 


. Sweet 


OLD MAN: There aren't enough chairs. 


OLD woMAN: Oh dear oh dear oh dear 
oh dear... (She goes out to find an- 
other chair; from now on she will go 
out and come in through Doors No. 2 
and 3, on the Right.) 


OLD MAN: Take the little one on your 
lap ...the twins can use the same 
chair. Be careful, it’s not a very strong 
one ... these chairs belong to the 
owner of the house. Yes, children, you’re 
right, he’s a nasty man... He'll be 
cross with us. 


(The OLD WOMAN comes up with an- 
other chair, as fast as she can} 


You don’t all know each other, do you? 
... (To the orp woman) Semiramis, 
help me to introduce everyone... 
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OLD woman: Who are all these people? 
. .. May I introduce, allow me, may 
I introduce . . . but who are they? 


OLD MAN: May I introduce you to... 
-troduce you to... introduce you to 
ae kl Lee 
ae Fea 


OLD woMAN: (To the oLp MAN) Did you 
put your sweater on? (To the invisible 
guests) Mr. Mrs. Mr... . 


(Bell rings again) 
OLD MAN: More people! 
(Bell rings again) 

OLD WOMAN: People! 


OLD MAN: Come in, ladies and gentlemen. 
If you'll wait a moment, there will be 
more chairs. 


(Bell rings again, then again, and 
again. The OLD MAN is overwhelmed; 
the chairs, the backs turned to the 
audience so that they face the plat- 
form, are lined up in straight rows, as 
though arranged for a show, and grow 
more and more numerous; the OLD 
MAN, out of breath and mopping his 
brow, goes from one door to the next 
and seats the invisible people, while 
the oLD woman, absolutely exhausted, 
clippity-clops as fast as she can from 
door to door, fetching and carrying 
chairs. There are now vast numbers 
of invisible people on the stage; the 
Old Couple have to take care not to 
bump into them, and must pick their 
way through the rows of chairs.. The 
movements could be arranged as fol- 
lows: The OLD MAN goes to Door No. 
4, the OLD WOMAN goes out through 
Door No. 3 and comes back through 
Door No. 2; the OLD MAN goes to open 
Door No. 7, the OLD WOMAN goes out 
through Door No. 8 and comes back 
through Door No. 6 with the chairs, 
etc., so that they go right round the 
stage, using all the doors.) 


OLD WOMAN: Excuse me. . 
weet... aie... 
i. 


—. we 
sorry .. . excuse 


OLD MAN: Gentlemen . . . come in... 
Ladies . . come in it’s you, 
Madam ... allow me... yes. 


OLD WOMAN: (With the chairs) There 


. and there . . . too many people. . . 
there are really to many .. . too many, 
really, ah! there there there there . . . 


(From outside, the noise of the boats 
on the water can be heard growing 
louder and nearer; all the noises off 
now come only from the wings. The 
Old Couple go on executing the move- 
ments indicated above; doors are 
opened, chairs are brought in. The 
bell rings and rings.) 


OLD MAN: This table’s in the way. (He 
moves it, or rather he appears to be 
moving a table, in such a way as not to 
slow the action down, the OLD WOMAN 


helping him.) There’s hardly enough 
room here, please forgive us. 


OLD woman: (As she pretends to be 
helping the oLD MAN to move the table) 
Did you put your sweater on? 


(Bell rings.) 


OLD MAN: More people! More chairs! 
People! Chairs! Come in, come in, ladies, 
gentlemen .. . Faster, Semiramis .. . 
I'd help you if I could... 


OLD WOMAN: Excuse me... so sorry 

. .. good evening, Madam . . . Madam 
ws ys ae. se Oe 

chairs ... 
(While the sound of the bell grows 
louder and louder and the noise of 
the boats bumping the landing stage 
becomes more and more frequent, the 
OLD MAN gets tied up in the chairs and 
has hardly enough time to go from 
one door to the other, for the bell is 
being rung almost continuously.) 


OLD MAN: Yes, right away, did you put 
your sweater on? yes, yes . . . coming 
at once, be patient, yes, yes 
patience ... 


OLD WOMAN: 
sorry. 


My sweater? ... sorry, 


OLD MAN: This way, ladies, gentlemen, 
this way, please ... please .. . sorry 
... plea ...comein...comein... 
I'll take you ... there, the seats... 
my dear friend ... not that way... 
be careful ... you, a friend of mine? 


(Then, for some time, not a word: 
just the continuous sound of waves, 
boats and the bell being rung. The 
movement on the stage has reached 
a climax. All the doors now open and 
close ceaselessly. Only the large door 
at the back remains shut. The Old 
Couple rush about from door to door, 
without saying a wor’: they look as 
though they are on roller-skates. The 
OLD MAN welcomes the guests, not ac- 
companying them very far, just tak- 
ing a few steps with them to show 
them where to sit; he has no time for 
more. The OLD WOMAN brings on chairs. 
Occasionally the Old Couple meet and 
collide, without interrupting the gen- 
eral movement. Then, back-center of 
the stage, the OLD MAN starts turning 
from left to right, right to left, etc., 
standing on the same spot and facing 
each door in turn: in the same way 
he points out seats to the guests, so 
quickly that his arm is whirling round 
at great speed, Similarly the otp wo- 
MAN stops, chair in hand, sets it down, 
picks it up and sets it down again; 
from left to right, from right to left, 
it looks as if she too wishes to go to 
each door in turn, but only her face 
and neck are moving at great speed. 
None of this should hold up the move- 
ment of the scene, as the Old Couple 
must give the impression, although 
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standing in the same place, that they 
have not stopped rushing about: the 
quick little gestures, circular perhaps, 
that they make with their hands, 
torso, head and eyes should at last, 
very gradually begin to get slower; 
the bell ringing not so loud, less fre- 
quent; the doors open less quickly. 
When finally the doors stop opening 
and shutting and there is no more 
ringing of the bell, one should have 
the impression that the stage is over- 
flowing with people.) 


OLD MAN: I'll find a place for you... 
don’t worry . . . Semiramis, where the 
dickens ... 


OLD WOMAN: (With a dramatic gesture; 
she is empty-handed) There aren’t any 
more chairs, my love. (Then she sud- 
denly starts selling invisible programs 
in the crammed 
doors are all Program! 
Program! Would you like a program, 
Sir? Program, Madam? 


auditorium, whose 


closed now) 


OLD MAN: Don’t you get excited, ladies 
and gentlemen there'll be room for 


you all. We'll manage somehow. 


OLD WOMAN: Program! Program! Just a 
moment, Madam, please! I can’t serve 
everybody at once, I haven't got thir- 
teen pairs of hands, I’m not a cow, you 
know Sir, I wonder if you’d mind 
passing this program to the lady next to 
you, thank you change? No, I 
haven't any 


OLD MAN: But I've told you we'll find 
you a seat! Don’t get in such a state! 
This way, it’s this way, there, be care- 
ful now Oh! How nice 


you 


to see 


OLD WOMAN: Program! Would you like 


Program ... gram... 


OLD MAN: Yes, my boy, she’s down there, 

a little further over, selling programs, 

there’s a seat for you in the second 
on the right ...no, on the 
that’s right! . . 


row 
left 


OLD WOMAN: . gram ... gram. 


program . like program . 


OLD MAN: Well, what else can I do? I’m 
doing my best! (To some invisible seated 
guests) Pull your chairs a little closer 
together, please . . . a little more room 
there and you can sit down, Madam . 


that’s right. Thank goodness. 


OLD WOMAN: Program, program 
Would anyone like a program? 


OLD MAN: (He is pushed up on the plat- 
form by the pressure of the crowd) 
Ladies, gentlemen, I am very sorry to 
announce that now there is only stand- 
ing room .. 


oLD woman: (Who is standing exactly 
opposite him, on the other side of the 
stage, between Door No. 3 and the 
window) Candy bars, orangeade, ice 
cream ... (Unable to move an inch, 
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OLD MAN: This way, ladies, gentlemen, this way, please . . . 


please ... sorry... plea... 
the seats... 


my dear friend . . 


come 


. not that way 


. « there, 
os 9 NE « @ « 


in... TW take you . 


{Eli Wallach, Joan Plowright: New York production) 





she is so pressed in by the crowd she 
has to throw her programs and her 
sweets out at random over the heads of 
the invisible guests.) Here you are! 
There you are! 


(The OLD MAN, standing on the plat- 
form, is very excited; he is jostled 
down from the platform, struggles up 
again, is forced down, hits someone 
in the face and gets an elbow dug in 
his ribs.) 


OLD MAN: So sorry . . . Oh, I am sorry 
do be careful . . . (Knocked off his 

balance, he has a job to keep his feet 

and clings on to someone’s shoulders) 


OLD wOMAN: Candy bars, orangeade, 


ice cream? 


OLD MAN: Ladies and gentlemen, please! 
Silence! Be quiet, please . . . all those 
who have not been able to find seats 
are kindly asked to leave the aisles 
clear ... that’s right .. . don’t 
between the chairs. 


stand 


OLD WOMAN: (Almost shouting to the 
OLD MAN) Who are all these people, my 
pet? 


OLD MAN: Move to one side, ladies and 
gentlemen. Those who have no seats 
must not stand in front of the others. 
Line up along the back walls . . . don’t 
worry, you'll be able to see and hear 
everything! 


(There is a general shift round; 
pushed by the crowd the OLD MAN 
will move almost round the stage to 
end up by the window on the right, 
near the stool; the OLD WOMAN will do 
the same, but in the opposite direc- 


tion, to end up by the stool near the 
window on the left.) 


OLD MAN: (As he carries out this move- 


ment) Don’t push, so, don’t push. 


OLD WOMAN: (As above) Don’t push so, 
don’t push, 


OLD MAN: (As above) Don’t push, don’t! 


OLD WOMAN: (As above) Ladies, don’t 
push. Don’t push, gentlemen, 


OLD MAN: (As above) Don’t get excited 
No smoking, please 
please .. . what the... 


gently, 


OLD wWoMAN: (As before) Anyone would 
think you were a lot of savages. 


(At last they have arrived at their 
final positions, each one near a win- 
dow: the OLD MAN on the left, by the 
window next to the platform. The o.p 
WOMAN on the right. They will not 
move again until the end.) 


OLD WOMAN: (Calling to the OLD MAN) 
My pet ...I can’t see you .. . where 
are you? Who are they? What do all 
these people want? Who's that one? 


OLD MAN: Where are you? Where are 
you, Semiramis? 


OLD WOMAN: Where are you, my love? 


OLD MAN: Here, next to the window ... 
can you hear me? ... 


OLD WOMAN: Yes, I can hear your voice! 
And a lot of others, too, but I can pick 
yours out... 


OLD MAN: And you, where are you? 


OLD WOMAN: I’m at the window too! . . . 
I feel frightened, my love, there are too 
many people here .. . 
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OLD MAN: Hallo! ... I’ve just caught 
sight of you ... Oh! .. . we'll be to- 
gether again, don’t worry . . . I'm with 
some friends. (To the friends) What a 
pleasure it is to shake hands with you 
again .. . But of course, I believe in 
progress, steady progress, with setbacks 
obviously. 


OLD WOMAN: Quite well, thank you... 
What terrible weather . . . How beau- 
tiful it’s been! (Shouting) My love, my 
love! ... (Each of them talks to the 
guests separately) 


OLD MAN: To prevent the exploitation of 
man by man, we need money, money 
and still more money! 


OLD WOMAN: My love! (Then she is 
monopolized by friends) Yes, my Hus- 
band’s here . . . over there . . . Oh, 
you'll never reach him now .. . he’s 
standing with friends .. . 


OLD MAN: Don’t be silly, of course not 
.. . there’s no such thing as pure logic 
. it just pretence. 


OLD WOMAN: But you know there are 
some happy people. In the morning they 
have breakfast in an airplane, they have 
their midday meal on a train, and in 
the evening they dine at sea. 


OLD MAN: You talk about the dignity of 
man? At least, let’s try to save his face. 
Dignity’s only his back. 


OLD woMAN: (To her friends) The sooner 
the better . . . But of course... 
(Aside) If only they'd all go away! 
Where is my little pet? I can’t see him 
any more... 


OLD MAN: (To his friends) Don’t be so 
impatient. You'll hear what my mes- 
sage is, In a few minutes. 


OLD woman: Ouch! You're treading on 
my toes... I've got chilblains! 


OLD MAN: I have perfected my system 
in every detail. (Aside) The Orator 
ought to have come by now! (Aloud) 
I have suffered greatly, and learned a 
great deal. 


OLD woman: We have both suffered 
greatly and learned a great deal. 
(Aside) The Orator ought to have come 
by now. 


OLD MAN: My system is perfect, you'll 
see for yourself. 


OLD WOMAN: (Like an echo) His system 
is perfect. You'll see for yourself. 


OLD MAN: We must save the world! .. . 


OLD woman: (Echo) Save his own soul 
by saving the world! .. . 


OLD MAN: One truth for all men! 


OLD woMAN: (Echo) One truth for all 
men! 


OLD MAN: Do as I say! 
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OLD womaN: (Echo) Do as he says! 


OLD MAN: Because there’s not a single 
doubt in my mind! .. . 


OLD woMaN: (Echo) Not a single doubt 
in his mind! 
(A great noise and fanfare of trum- 
pets are heard from the wings.) 


What’s happening? 


(The noise increases; the the door at 
the back opens wide, with a crash. 
Through the open door there is noth- 
ing to be seen, but a strong light 
floods the stage, coming through the 
big door and the windows, which are 
also brilliantly lit, as the Emperor 
arrives.) 


OLD MAN: I don’t know .. . it can’t be 
. it’s not possible... but yes... 
but yes... yes... it’s the Emperor! 


His Majesty the Emperor! 
(The light reaches its maximum in- 
tensity, flooding through the open 
door and the windows; but it is a 
cold, empty light; there is more noise 
which stops abruptly.) 


OLD WOMAN: My love, my love . . . who 
is it? 
OLD MAN: Stand up! . . . it’s His Majesty 


the Emperor! The Emperor in our house 
.. . Semiramis . . . do you realize? 


OLD woman: (Not understanding) The 
Emperor ... the Emperor, my love? 
(Then, suddenly she realizes) Ah yes! 
The Emperor! Your Majesty! Your Ma- 
jesty! (She starts curtseying wildly, 
grotesquely, a fantastic number of 
times) In our house! In our house! 


OLD MAN: (Weeping with emotion) 
Your Majesty! ... Oh! My Emperor! 
My great, my little Emperor! . . .Oh! 
What a tremendous... like a glorious 
dream ... 


OLD WOMAN: 
dream . 


(Like an echo) Glorious 
.. glorious... 


OLD MAN: (To the invisible crowd) 
Ladies and gentlemen! Rise to your feet! 
Our well-behaved beloved Sovereign, 
our Emperor is among us! Hoorah! 
Hooray! (He gets up on the stool and 
stands on tiptoe to catch a glimpse of 
the Emperor. The OLD WOMAN does the 
same on her side of the stage.) 


OLD woMaN: Hoorah! Hooray! 
(Stamping of feet) 


OLD MAN: Your Majesty! I’m here! . . . 
Your Majesty! Can you hear me? Can 
you see me? Well, tell His Majesty that 
I'm here! Majest,;! Majesty !!! I'm 
here, your most faithful servant! .. . 


OLD woMAN: (Still as echo) Your most 
faithful servant, Majesty! .. . 


OLD MAN: Your servant, your slave, your 
faithful hound, aouh! aouh! 


OLD woman: (Baying loudly like a 
hound) Aouh ... aouh...aouh... 


OLD MAN: Well, let me get through, ladies 
and gentlemen . . . how can I push my 
way through such a mob... but I 
must go and pay my humble respects to 
His Majesty. the Emperor .. . Let me 
come through .. . 


OLD woman: (Echo) Let him go through 
. let him pass... through... 


OLD MAN: There’s such a crowd of cour- 
tiers round him, oh dear, oh dear, they 
want to keep me from him . . . I know 
all about court intrigue ... 


OLD WOMAN: Don’t upset yourself, my 
love .. . His Majesty can see you, he’s 
looking at you... His Majesty just 
winked at me... His Majesty is on 
our side! ... 


OLD MAN: The best seat for His Majesty! 

. near the platform ...so he can 
hear all the Orator says. Ladies and 
gentlemen, children, little children, I 
implore you 


OLD woman: (Echo) Plore...plore... 


OLD MAN: ...I want to see... move 
aside . . . Now, I can see quite clearly 
Te. * Yee 


OLD woMAN: (Echo) He can see this time 
... he can... he can see-ee-ee . . 


OLD MAN: This is the height of happiness 

. . Oh! Majesty! Oh! ... here... 
here ... in this building where I am, 
it’s true, a General . . . though in the 
ranks of your army, I am just an ordi- 
nary Quartermaster . 


OLD WOMAN: (Echo) Quartermaster . 


OLD MAN: My life has been full of suf- 
fering ...I could really have been 
someone, if only I could have counted 
on Your Majesty's support .. . I have 
no one behind me...I have always 
been hated for the right reasons, and 
loved for the wrong ones ...I1 was 
robbed of my position, my possessions, 
my life I was a collector of 
disasters, a lightning conductor for 
catastrophe . . 


OLD WOMAN: 
catastrophe . . 


(Echo) Conductor . 
. astrophe ... 


OLD MAN: When I tried to climb the 
stairs, I found the wood was rotten... 
and the staircase collapsed .. . when I 
wanted to travel, I was refused a pass- 
port ... when I wanted to cross: the 
river, the bridges were blown .. . 


OLD WOMAN: (Echo) Bridges were blown. 


OLD MAN: I tried to cross the Pyrenees, 
but the Pyrenees had gone. 


OLD woman: (Echo) Pyrenees had gone 
. .. He too, Majesty, like so many others, 
could have been a General Editor, an 
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Attorney-General, a General Physician, 
Majesty, or a Generalissimo .. . 


OLD MAN: And then, no one ever took 
any notice of me . . . nobody ever sent 
me invitations ... and yet it was I, I 
tell you, it was I and I alone who could 
have saved mankind, suffering, sick 
mankind. If only I had the chance to 
pass on my message; but I find it so 
difficult to express myself .. . 


OLD woman: (Shouting above the in- 
visible heads) The Orator will be here. 
he'll speak for you... 


OLD MAN: Ladies and gentlemen, move 
aside, don’t stand right under His Ma- 
jesty’s nose, I want to see the diamonds 
blazing in the Imperial Crown . . . Ma- 
jesty, morally speaking, I am down on 
my knees before you .. . 


otp woman: (Sobbing) At your knees, 
Sire, we are at your knees, at your feet, 
at your toes... 


otp MAN: Your Majesty, my employer 
fired me because I would not bow down 
to his baby and his horse. But none of 


that’s important now, Sire . . . because 

. . Majesty .. . look at me...I am 

here... here... 

otp woman: (Echo) Here .. . here 
meee. <") Be Ss + Ee LC. 

here 


OLD MAN: Because your Majesty is here 
.. . beeause Your Majesty will heed my 


message .. . But the Orator should be 
here ...He is keeping His Majesty 
waiting... 


OLD WOMAN: I beg Your Majesty to for- 
give him. He should be coming now. 
He'll be here in a moment. We've just 
had a telephone call. 


OLD MAN: Please be patient, Sire... 
he is just coming. 


OLD MAN: He is just coming, the Orator. 
OLD WOMAN: Just coming. 

OLD MAN: Just coming. 

OLD WoMAN: Just coming. 

OLD MAN: Coming. 

OLD woman: Coming, he’s here. 

oLD MAN: Coming, he’s here. 

OLD woman: Coming, he’s here. 

porn: He’s here... 


OLD WOMAN: Here he is! . . . 


(Silence. Not a movement. Turned to 
stone, the Old Couple have their eyes 
fixed on Door No. 5; the stage remains 
quite still for a considerable time, 
about half a minute; then the door 
opens wide, silently and very, very 
slowly. The ORATOR appears: a real 
person. He looks like the typical 
painter or poet of the last century: a 
wide-brimmed black felt hat, a loose- 
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ly tied cravat, an artist’s jacket, mous- 
tache and goatee beard, rather a smug, 
pretentious look about him. If the in- 
visible characters should appear as 
real as possible, the orator should 
look unreal; slipping along the right- 
hand wall, he goes quietly to the back 
of the stage, in front of the great 
door, without moving his head to right 
or left; he passes close to the oLp 
WOMAN without seeming to notice her, 
even when she touches his arm to 
make sure he is really there. It is at 
this point that the OLD WOMAN says:) 


OLD WOMAN: Here he is! 
OLD MAN: Here he is! 


OLD woman: (Who has been following 
him with her eyes, and goes on doing 
so) He’s here all right, he really exists. 
In flesh and blood. 


OLD MAN: (Watching him too) He really 
exists. And he’s here all right. It’s not 
a dream! 


OLD WOMAN: It’s not a dream, I told you 
it wasn't. 


(The ovp MAN clasps his hands and 
raises his eyes to Heaven; he is ex- 
ulting, silently. When the orator has 
reached the back of the stage, he re- 
moves his hat and bows in silence; he 
greets the invisible Emperor with a 
flourishing of his hat, like one of the 
musketeers, and a little like a robot.) 


OLD MAN: Majesty . . 
the Orator ... 


. may I present 


OLD WOMAN: That’s him! 


(Then the orator puts his hat on 
again and mounts the platform. From 
there he looks down, over the heads 
of his invisible public, at the chairs; 
he freezes into a solemn pose.) 


OLD MAN: (To the invisible public) You 
may ask for his autograph. 


(Silently, automatically, the oRaToR 
signs and gives out countleses auto- 
graphs. Meanwhile the oLp MAN clasps 
his hands and raises his eyes again to 
Heaven in exultation.) 


No man on earth can ask more of 
Be ea 


OLD womMaAN: (Echo) No man can ask 
for more. 


OLD MAN: (To the invisible crowd) And 
now, with Your Majesty’s permission, 
I should like to speak to you all, ladies 
and gentlemen, young children, my dear 
colleagues and fellow-countrymen all, 
comrades in arms... 


OLD woman: (Echo) Children in arms 
. arms ...arms... 


OLD MAN: Speak to you all, tonight, 
without distinction of age, sex, status or 
social rank, of trade or profession, in 
order to thank you... 


OLD WOMAN: (Echo) Thank you... 


OLD MAN: From the bottom of my heart, 
for coming here this evening in such 
great numbers .. . Silence, ladies and 
gentlemen! .. . 


OLD woman: (Echo) Silence, ladies and 
gentlemen... 


OLD MAN: I should also like to thank all 
those who have made this meeting pos- 
sible tonight, the organizers .. . 


OLD WOMAN: Hear! Hear! 


(Meanwhile, on the platform, the 
ORATOR is solemn and motionless, ex- 
cept for his hand, which goes on 
automatically signing autographs.) 
OLD MAN: The owners of this building, 
the architects, and the masons who were 
kind enough to raise these walls! .. . 


OLD WOMAN: (Echo) . Raise these 


walls... 


OLD MAN: All those who dug the founda- 
tions . . . Silence, ladies and gentlemen. 


OLD woMAN: (Echo) Gentlemen .. . 
pest... 


OLD MAN: I wish to give particular 
thanks—for I am not forgetting them 
... to the carpenters who made these 
chairs . . . to the skillful craftsmen . . . 


OLD woMaN: (Echo) .. . ilful 
aftsmen . . 
OLD MAN: . . . who so artfully fashioned 


the armchair, into which Your Majesty 
is so softly sinking . . . Thanks again to 
all the technicians, mechanics, electro- 
cutioners ... 


OLD WOMAN: (Echo) .. . cutioner ... 
cutioners ... 
OLD MAN: . . . paper manufacturers and 


printers, proofreaders and editors, to 
whom we owe the programs, so attrac- 
tively designed. I give thanks to the 
universal solidarity of the human race, 
thanks to our country, thanks to the 
State (He turns in the direction of the 
Emperor) thanks to the program seller 
for her orangeade and candy bars. 


OLD WOMAN: (Echo) .. . candy bars. 


OLD MAN: To my wife and comrade .. . 
Semiramis . . . 


OLD WOMAN: (Aside) Bless his heart, he 
never forgets to mention me. 


OLD MAN: I should like to thank all 
those who, by thir financial or moral 
encouragement, have thus contributed 
to the phenomenal success of our cele- 
bration this evening . .. thanks once 
more, and above all, to our well-loved 
Sovereign, His Majesty the Emperor. 
(They all three bow.) 


OLD WOMAN: (Echo) jesty th’ 
Emperor .. . 
OLD MAN: (In complete silence) 


Quiet, please .. . Your Majesty ... 


OLD WOMAN: ... ajesty ... jesty ... 
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OLD MAN: ... Majesty, my wife and 
myself have nothing more to ask of life. 

.. My mission is accomplished .. . 
I shall not have lived in vain, since my 
message is to be revealed to the world 
by my friend, the Orator . . . 


(The orator is unrolling a scroll.) 


. Se make my philosophy known to 
the Universe And do not omit 
the details of my private life, whether 
they be comical, painful or touching, 
my tastes, my habits, my engaging 
greediness tell all you know 
speak of my dear companion .. . of 
the way she used to prepare those mar- 
velous little Turkish pasties of hers, and 
her rabbit rillettes a la normandillette 

as for me and my faithful spouse, 
after long years of labor in the cause of 
human progress, it only remains for us 
to withdraw from the scene and at 
once, in order to make the supreme 
sacrifice 


OLD woman: (Sobbing) Yes, yes, let us 
die in our moment of glory so that 
our names become legendary ... at 


least we shall have a street named after 
us 


OLD MAN: (To the OLD woman) Oh! My 
faithful wife and companion! ... you 
who have believed in me, without a 
moment’s doubt, for a whole century, 
who have never left my side, never . 

today, alas, in our moment of triumph, 
we are separated by a pitiless mob .. . 


OLD WOMAN: (Echo) itiless mob . . 


OLD MAN: And yet I would 
Have found it good 
That you and I 
As one might lie 
Each bone to bone 
Beneath one stone 
Our old flesh breeding 
The same worms feeding 
Moldering together . . . 


OLD WOMEN: . moldering together. 


oLtp MAN: Alas! ... Alack! ... Let us 
be united in time and in eternity, if not 
in space, as we were in trial and tribu- 
lation: let us die at the same moment 

. (To the impassive, motionless orA- 
Tor) Once more then . . . I am depend- 
ing on you... You must tell every- 
thing . Bequeath the message to 
everyone ... (To the Emperor) With 
Your Majesty’s permission . . . Fare- 
well, to you all. Farewell, Semiramis. 


OLD WOMAN: Farewell to all of you! .. . 
Farewell, my love! 


OLD MAN: Long live the Emperor! (He 
throws confetti and paper streamers 
over the invisible Emperor; a fanfare 
of trumpets is heard; a brilliant light, as 
from a firework.) 


OLD woman: Long live the Emperor! 
(She throws confetti and paper stream- 
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ers over the Emperor, then over the im- 
passive, motionless ORATOR, and over the 
empty chairs.) 


OLD MAN: (More confetti etc.) Long live 
the Emperor! 


OLD WOMAN: (More confetti etc.) Long 
live the Emperor! 


(The Old Couple at one and the same 
time both jump through their win- 
dows, crying “Long live the Emperor!” 
A sudden silence; the firework’s glare 
has gone, an “Ah!” is heard from both 
sides of the stage, and the glaucous 
sound of bodies striking water. The 
light is no longer coming through the 
great door and the windows; there is 
only the dim light there was at the 
beginning; the wide open windows 
gape black, with their curtains flap- 
ping in the wind. 


The orator, who has remained mo- 
tionless and impassive during the 
scene of the double suicide, decides 
after a few moments’ effort to speak; 
as he faces the rows of empty chairs, 
he indicates to the invisible crowd 
that he is deaf and dumb; he uses 
sign language; desperate efforts to 
make himself understood; then from 
his throat come moans and groans and 
the sort of guttural sounds made by 
deaf mutes.) 


oraTOR: He Mme, mm, mm. 


Ju, gou, hou, hou. 
Heu, heu, gu, gou, gueu. 


(Helpless, his arms drop to his sides. 
He turns to the audience and smiles 
questioningly, as though he hopes he 
has been understood, has really said 
something; he waits quite still, for a 
moment, looking fairly pleased and 
a little solemn; then, gradually, when 
the hoped-for reaction is not forth- 
coming, his smile disappears and his 
face clouds over; he waits a moment 
longer; then, suddenly, he bows 
moodily, abruptly, and comes down 
from the platform, he makes for the 
great door at the back with his ghostly 
walk; before he goes out through this 
door, he bows once more, ceremo- 
niously, to the empty chairs and the 
invisible Emperor. The stage is empty, 
with the chairs, the platform, and the 
confetti and paper streamers over the 
floor. The door at the back is wide 
open, gaping black. 


For the first time human noises seem 
to be coming from the invisible crowd: 
snatches of laughter, whisperings, a 
“Sssh!” or two, little sarcastic coughs; 
these noises grow louder and louder, 
only to start fading away again. All 
this should last just long enough for 
the real and visible public to go away 
with this ending firmly fixed in their 
minds. The curtain falls very slowly.) 


Curtain 


Before the curtain falls: “The stage is empty, with the chairs, 
the platform, and the confetti and paper streamers over the floor.” 


(Setting of London production) 
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Scene: 


The old proressor’s study, which also 
serves as his dining room. 


On the Left of the stage a door leads 
to the main staircase of the apartment 
block; at the back of the stage, on the 
Right, another door opens on to a cor- 
ridor in the flat. 


To the rear and slightly to the Left 
there is a window hung with plain 
curtains, and outside, on the sill, pots 
of common or garden flowers. 


In the distance can be glimpsed low 
red-roofed houses of the small town. 
The sky is bluish grey. On the Right, 
a rustic sideboard, The table, which also 
performs the function of a desk, stands 
in the center of the room. Three chairs 
around the table, two more on either 
side of the window, a light wallpaper, 
a few shelves holding books. 


The stage is empty when the curtain 
goes up, but will not long remain so. 
The doorbell rings and the voice of the 
MAID is heard offstage: 


voice: Yes, yes. I heard you. 


(The maw is heard running down 
some steps off and then appears. A 
well-built woman, between 45 and 50, 
red-faced and wearing a peasant’s 
cap. She comes in like a gust of wind, 
slamming behind her the door on the 
Right, wiping her hands on her apron 
and running towards the door on the 
Left as a second ring is heard at the 
door.) 


MAID: All right, all right, I’m coming. 


(She opens the door. The purt comes 
in. A grey apron, small white collar, a 
satchel under her arm.) 


Good morning, Mademoiselle. 


puPpit: Good morning. Is the Professor 
at home? 


marp: Are you the new pupil? Have you 
come for your lesson? 


puPIL: Yes. 


marp: He’s expecting you. Will you 
come in? Sit down and I'll go and tell 
him 


puPiL: Thank you. (She sits down at the 
table, facing the audience, her back 
turned to the door on the Right through 
which the MaIp hurries out, calling:) 


maip: Your pupil has arrived, Sir. 


(The proressor’s rather piping voice 
is heard:) 


voice: Thank you. I’m coming... in 
two minutes... 


(The maw has gone out, The Pupt., 
like a good girl, settles down to wait, 
drawing her legs back under her 
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chair, her satchel on her knees: a 
glance or two round the room, at the 
furniture, at the ceiling too; then she 
takes a notebook out of her satchel 
and turns the pages, stopping a little 
longer over one of the pages as 
though preparing her lesson, having 
a last run through her notes. 


She looks a polite, well brought-up 
girl, but vivacious, dynamic and of a 
cheerful disposition: she has a bright 
smile. As the drama runs its course 
her general bearing and all her move- 
ments will gradually lose ther ani- 
mation, she will have to close up; she 
will slowly change from being happy 
and cheerful to being downcast and 
morose; after a lively start she will 
become more and more tired and 
sleepy; towards the end of the drama 
a state of nervous depression should 
be clearly apparent from her expres- 
sion; it will make itself known by her 
way of speaking, her tongue becom- 
ing thick, words coming painfully 
back into her mind and just as pain- 
fully off her tongue; she will look as 
though she were vaguely paralyzed, 
as though aphasia were setting in; 
self-willed at the beginning, almost 
to the point of being aggressive, she 
will become more and more passive, 
until she is nothing more than an 
object, limp and inert, lifeless one 
would say, in the hands of the pro- 
FESSOR; so that when the latter comes 
to make the final gesture, the PpuPIL 
no longer reacts; rendered insensible, 
her refleres no longer function; im- 
prisoned in a motionless face, only the 
eyes can express her indescribable 
shock and terror; this transition from 
one state of being to another must of 
course be achieved by slow degrees 
and imperceptibly. 


Enter the proressor. A little old man 
with a pointed white beard; he wears 
pince-nez and a black skull cap, a 
long black schoolmaster’s gown, black 
trousers and black shoes, a white stiff 
collar and a black tie. Excessively 
polite, very shy, a voice subdued by 
his timidity, very correct, very pro- 
fessorial. He is constantly rubbing his 
hands together; now and again a pru- 
rient gleam, quickly dismissed, lights 
up his eyes. 


In the course of the drama his timid- 
ity will slowly and imperceptibly dis- 
appear; the prurient gleam in his eyes 
will end by blazing into an insistent, 
lecherous, devouring flame; apparent- 
ly only too inoffensive at the begin- 
ning, the PROFESSOR will grow more 
and more sure of himself, excitable, 
aggressive, domineering, until he can 
do exactly as he pleases with his pupil, 
































































she having become as putty in his 
hands. 


Obviously the prorgessor’s voice too 
should change from thin and piping at 
the start, getting louder and fuller, to 
an extremely powerful, braying, son- 
orcus instrument at the end; whereas 
the purit’s voice, from being very 
clear and resonant at the beginning, 
will fade almost into inaudibility. 
During the opening passages the PrRo- 
FEssor could perhaps stutter slightly.) 


proFressor: Good morning, good morn- 
ing ... You are er... I suppose you 
really are ...er.. .the new pupil? 


(The purm turns round briskly and 
easily, very much the young lady; 
she gets up, and goes toward the pro- 
ressor, holding out her hand.) 


puPiL: Yes, sir. Good morning, sir. You 
see I came at the right time. I didn’t 
want to be late. 


proressor: Good. Yes, that’s very good. 
Thank you. But you shouldn’t have 
hurried too much, you know. I don’t 
know quite how to apologize to you for 


having kept you waiting . . . I was just 
finishing ... er ...I1 do beg your 
pardon .. . I hope you will forgive 
aa. . 


PUPIL: It’s perfectly all right, sir. 


PROFESSOR: My apologies ... Did you 
have any trouble finding the house? 


pupPiIL: Not a bit... But then I asked 
the way. Everyone here knows you. 


PROFEssOR: Yes, I’ve lived in the town 
for thirty years. I believe you have not 
been here very long. How do you like 
it? 

puPiL: Oh! I don’t dislike it at all. It’s 
a very pretty town, charming really, a 
nice park, a girl’s boarding school— 
and then there’s a bishop and lovely 
shops and avenues... 


PROFESSOR: Quite right... And yet, 
you know, I'd just as soon live some- 
where else. Paris, or Bordeaux. 


puPiIL: Do you like Bordeaux, sir? 


PROFESSOR: I can’t really say. I don’t 
really know. 


PuPIL: But do you know Paris? 


professor: Like ... er... Bordeaux, 
you know, not exactly. But could you 
perhaps tell me .. . Paris, now, is the 
principal city of ...er...? 


(The pup. searches for a moment, 
then, pleased to know the answer.) 


PUPIL: Paris is the principal city of .. . 
France? 


PROFESSOR: Bravo! That’s excellent! I 
congratulate you. You have the geog- 
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raphy of your country at your finger- 
tips. Your principal cities. 


puriL: Oh, I don’t know them all yet, 
It’s quite difficult to learn them. 


PROFESSOR: It will come in time... I 
I beg your pardon ... slowly, slowly, 
does it . . . you'll see, it will come .. . 
Beautiful weather we're having . . . or 
perhaps not so...er... At least it’s 
not too bad. That’s the main thing .. . 
er...er... it’s not raining... in 
fact it’s not snowing either. 


puPiL: That would be rather surprising 
in the summer. 


PROFESSOR: I was just going to say that 
. . . forgive me, Mademoiselle, but you 
will learn that one has to be prepared 
for anything. 

PuPIL: Yes, sir. Naturally. 


PROFESSOR: In this world of ours, Made- 
moiselle, one can never be sure of 
anything. 


PuPIL: Snow falls in the winter. Winter 
is one of the four seasons. The other 
three are...er...sp.. 


PROFESSOR: Yes, yes? 


puPirL: Spring...and then summer... 
oe... MS cs 


PROFESSOR: It begins like automobile, 
Mademoiselle 


puPpiL: Ah yes! Autumn... 


PROFESSOR: That’s quite right, Mademoi- 
selle. I am positive you will prove a very 
good pupil. You are intelligent, you 
seem well-informed. 


PuPiIL: I really do know my seasons, 
don’t I, Sir? 


PROFESSOR: You do indeed, Mademoiselle 
or should I say almost. But it will come 
in time. You'll come to know them all 
one day, all your seasons, with your 
eyes shut. Like me. 


PUPIL: It’s very difficult. 


PROFEssOR: Not really. Only a little ef- 
fort, It will come, I promise you. 


puPiL: Oh, I do hope so, sir. I'm thirsty 
for knowledge. And then my parents 
too, they want most awfully for me to 
persevere in my studies. They would 
like me to specialize. They belive that 
nowadays a little general culture, how- 
ever soundly taught just doesn’t go far 
enough. 


PROFESSOR: Mademoiselle, your parents 
are perfectly right. You must continue 
your studies. I apologize for saying so, 
but it is really quite essential. Modern 
life has become very complex. 


purr: And so complicated! ... Of 
course, I'm lucky, my parents aren’t 
badly off. They'll be able to help me in 
my work, so that I can start working 
for my doctor’s degree. It’s in three 
weeks’ time. 
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proFessor: Let’s see now, if you'll allow 
me to put the question . . . you already 
have your high-school diploma? 


puPpiIL: Yes, sir. For arts and science. 


professor: Oh, but you're very well- 
developed —for your age. And what 
doctorate do you wish to read for? Ma- 
terial science or normal philosophy? 


puPIL: My parents would really prefer— 
me to read for all the doctorates—if 
you think it’s possible in such a short 
time. 

proressor: All the doctorates? .. . You 
are a very courageous young lady. All 
right then! We've hardly any time to 
lose. If you'll forgive me, if you'll be so 
kind .. . perhaps we should make a 
start. 


PuPiL: Not at all, sir. Please don’t apolo- 
gize. I'm anxious to start. 


ProFessor: Perhaps I could ask you then 

to be so kind as to take that chair .. . 

that one there . . . and if I may be per- 

mitted, Mademoiselle, if you have no 

objection, I will take this one .. . be- 

side you? 

PuPIL: Please do. 

proressor: Thank you, Mademoiselle. 
(They sit down at the table.) 


There we are then! You've brought 
your text books and note books with 
you? 
(The pupm takes them from her 
satchel.) 


puPIL: Yes, sir. I've got all we need. 


PROFESSOR: Excellent, Mademoiselle. 
Then, if you really don’t mind... 
we could .. . begin? 


PuPIL: Yes, sir. I'm quite ready for you, 
sir. 


PROFESSOR: Ready for me? . . . (A gleam 
in the eye, quickly dispelled. A gesture 
immediately checked.) It is I who am 
ready for you, Mademoiselle. I am at 
your service. 


puPiL: Oh really, sir... 


proressor: Well then, if you...er... 
we...er... we, thatistosay,I... 
I'll begin by giving you a brief examin- 
ation on the knowledge you have ac- 
quired so far. How do you feel about 
your perception of plurality? 


puPiL: A little vague... 


proressor: Fine. We'll have a look at it. 


(He rubs his hands. The main comes 
in, and this seems to upset the 
proressor. She makes for the side- 
board, looks for something inside and 
lingers.) 

Well now, Mademoiselle, what do you 


say to doing a little arithmetic... 
that is, if you don’t mind .. . 


puPiL: But of course, sir. I couldn’t ask 
for anything better. 


professor: It’s a fairly new science, a 
modern science; strictly speaking, I sup- 
pose one should call it a method rather 
than a science . . . It is also a therapy. 
(to the mamp) Marie, have you finished? 


map: Yes, sir. I've found the plate I 
was looking for. I'm just going... 
professor: Hurry up, please, and go 
back to the kitchen. 

MAID: Yes, sir, I'm going. (Offers to go, 
then) I beg pardon, sir, but please be 
careful. Not too much excitement. 


PROFESSOR: Don’t be so ridiculous, Marie. 
Nothing whatever to worry about. 


MAID: But that’s what you always say. 


PROFEsSOR: I am perfectly capable of be- 
having myself. After all, I'm old enough. 


MAID: That’s just it, sir. You'd much 
better not start Mademoiselle off with 
arithmetic. It upsets you. 


proressor: I’m too old for that now. 
And what business is it of yours, any- 
way? You've no right to be here at all. 


MAID: Very well, sir. But don’t you go 
telling me I didn’t warn you. 


professor: I’m not interested in your 
warnings, Marie. 


marD: Monsieur must do as he thinks 
best. (She goes out.) 


proressor: I'm sorry about this stupid 
interruption, Mademoiselle . . . You 
must understand that this poor woman 
is always afraid I shall tire myself. 


puPiLt: Oh, it really doesn’t matter, sir. 
It shows she’s devoted to you. Good 
servants are hard to find. 


proressor: She goes too far. Let us get 
back to our arithmetic: 


puPiL: I follow you, sir. 


PROFESSOR: 
down, I see! 


(Wittily) But still sitting 


PuPIL: (Appreciating the joke) Just like 
you, sir! 

proressor: Good! Then shall we arith- 
metize a little? 

puPiIL: I'll be pleased to, sir. 


proressor: Then perhaps you wouldn't 
mind telling me... 


puPiL: Not in the slightest, sir. Please 
go ahead. 


proressor: What do one and one make? 
PUPIL: One and one make two. 


proressor: (Astounded by his pupil’s 
erudition) But that’s very good indeed! 
You’re extremely advanced in your 
studies. You'll have very little difficulty 
in passing all your doctorate examina- 
tions. 

puPiL: I’m very pleased to hear it, sir. 
Especially from you. 
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proressor: Let us proceed a little fur- 
ther. What do two and one make? 


PupiL: Three. 

PROFEssOR: Three and one? 
PuPIL: Four. 

professor: Four and one? 
PUPIL: Five: 

PROFESSOR: Five and one? 
PuPpiL: Six. 

proressor: Six and one? 
PuPIL: Seven. 

proressor: Seven and one? 
PUPIL: Eight. 

proressor: Seven and one? 
PuPIL: Still eight. 


PROFESSOR: 
and one? 


Very good answer. Seven 


PpuPiL: Eight again. 


PrROFEssOR: Excellent. Perfect. Seven and 
one? 

PpuPiL: Eight for the fourth time. And 
sometimes nine. 


ProFEssOR: Magnificent! There’s no point 
in going on. You're quite first-rate at 
addition. Let’s try subtraction. Just tell 
me, that is if you’re not too tired, what 
is left when you take three from four? 


purr: Three from four? Three 


from four? 


proressor: Yes, that’s it. I mean to say 
what is four minus three? 


That makes. . 


proressor: I'm extremely sorry to have 
to contradict you, but three from four 
doesn’t make seven, Three plus four 
makes seven, take three away from 
four and that makes? ... It’s not a 
question of adding up, now you have to 
subtract 


PUPIL . seven? 


PuPIL: (Struggling to understand) Yes 
Isee... 


proressor: Three from four, that makes 
How many .. . how many? 


puPiL: Four? 


proressor: No, Mademoiselle. That's not 
the answer. 


pupiL: Three then? 


proressor: That's not right either, Ma- 
demoiselle ...I really do beg your 
pardon ... It doesn’t make three... 
I'm terribly sorry .. . 


puPpiL: Four minus three. . . three away 
from four . . . four minus three? I sup- 
pose it wouldn’t make ten? 


proressor: Oh dear me, no, Mademoi- 
selle. You must reason it out. Shall we 
try and solve it together? Would you 
be so good as to count? 


puprL: Yes, sir. One 


three 


two 
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MAID: You'd better not start Mademoiselle off 


with arithmetic. 


PROFESSOR: 


It upsets you. 


I'm too old for that now. 
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PROFEssoR: You know how to count all 
right? Up to what number can you 
count? 


PUPIL: I can count up to... infinity. 


proFessor: That’s impossible. 
PuPIL: Up to sixteen then. 


proFressor: That’s quite far enough. We 
must all recognize our limitations. Go 
on counting then, if you please. 


. and then after 
— ae 


ProFessor: Stop, there, Mademoiselle. 
Which number is the greater? Three or 
four? 


PupIL: One ...two.. 
two comes three . 


puPIL: Er... three or four? Which is 
the greater? The greater number out of 
three and four? In what way greater? 


proFressor: Some numbers are smaller 
than others. In the greater numbers 
there are more units than there are in 
the smaller ones. 


PpuPIL: Than in the smaller numbers? 


PrROFEssoR: Unless of course the small 
numbers are made up of smaller units. 
If all the units were very small, there 
might be more units in the small num- 
bers than in the big ones . . . that is if 
they were not the same units .. . 


PuPIL: In that case small numbers could 
be bigger than big numbers? 


PROFEssOR: Yes, well, we won't go into 
that. I just want you to realize that 
there are other things apart from num- 
bers .. . there are sizes too, and totals, 





and then there are groups and heaps, 
heaps of things, like ducks and drakes 
and cabbages and kings etc... . etc... 
Let us take an example. We have th 
number four and the number three, 
each one having a number of identical 
units. Which number will be the greater, 
the smaller number or the greater 
number? 


PUPIL: I’m sorry, sir... but what do 
you mean by the greater number? Is it 
the one that is less small than the other 
one? 


PROFESSOR: That’s it, Mademoiselle. Ex- 
actly. You've understood perfectly. 


PuPIL: Then it must be four. 


PROFESSOR: What is four? 
smaller than three? 


Greater or 


PuPIL: Smaller . . . no, greater. 


PROFESSOR: Excellent answer. How many 
units are missing between three and 
four? ...or between four and three, 
if you’d rather? 


puPiL: There aren’t any units, sir, be- 
tween three and four, Four comes im- 
mediately after three; there is nothing 
at all between three and four! 


PROFESSOR: I can’t have made myself 
understood properly. 


puPIL: Oh no, sir. The fault is entirely 
mine. 


professor: Listen. Here are three 
matches. And here is another one. That 
makes four. Now, watch carefully. You 
can see there are four of them. 
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puPiL: Oh, yes, sir. 


PROFESSOR: I take one away, how many 
do you have left? 


(Neither the matches, nor any of the 
objects in question are visible; the 
PROFESSOR will get up from the table, 
write on an imaginary blackboard 
with imaginary chalk, etc. . . .) 


PupPIL: Five. If three and one make four, 
four and one make five. 


proressor: No, that’s not right, not right 
at all. You have a constant predilection 
for adding up. But it is also necessary to 
subtract. Integration alone is not enough. 
Disintegration is essential too. That’s 
what life is. And philosophy. That’s sci- 
ence, progress, civilization: 


PuPIL: Yes, sir. 


proressor: Let us get back to our 
matches. I have four of them then. You 
can see that there are four all right. 


puPi: Yes, sir. 


PROFEssOR: I take one away, and that 
leaves me with ... 


PuPIL: I don’t know, sir. 


proressor: Come now. Think a little 
It’s not easy, I admit. And yet you're 
clever enough to be able to make the 
intellectual effort required. Well, then? 


puPiL: I don’t seem to, sir. I really don’t 
know, sir. 


professor: All right, we'll take some 
simpler examples. If you had two noses 
and I'd plucked one off, how many 
would you have left? 


puPIL: None. 
proressor: What do you mean, none? 


puPIL: Well, it’s just because you 
haven’t plucked one off that I've still 
got one now. If you had plucked it off, 
it wouldn't be there any more. 


PROFEssoR: You didn’t quite understand 
my example. Suppose you had only one 
ear. 


puPpiL: Yes, and then? 


PROFEsSOR: I stick on another one, how 
many would you have? 


PUPIL: Two. 


proressor: Good. I stick yet another 
one on. How many would you have? 


puPpIL: Three ears. 


PROFESSOR: I take one of them away... 
how many ears . . . de you have left? 


PuPIL: Two. 


proressor: Good. I take another one 
away. How many do you have left? 


PUPIL: Two. 


professor: No. You have two ears. I 
take away one. I nibble one off. How 
many do you have left? 


PUPIL: Two. 


prOFEsSOR: I nibble one of them off. One 
of them . 


PUPIL: Two. 
PROFESSOR: One. 
PUPIL: Two. 


PROFESSOR: One! 


PROFESSOR: Good! If you like. Fine! You have ten fingers then. 
PUPIL: Yes, sir. 
PROFESSOR: How many would you have if you had five of them? 
PUPIL: Ten, sir. 
{Joan Plowright, Max Adrian) 


PUPIL: Two! 
PROFEsSOR: One! ! 
puPIL: Two! ! 
PROFESSOR: One! ! 
PUPIL: Two!! 
PROFESSOR: One! ! 
PuPIL: Two! ! 


proressor: No, no, no. That’s not it at 
all. The example is not . . . is not con- 
vincing enough. Listen to me. 


puPiIL: Yes, sir. 


professor: You have... 
a 


puPIL: Ten fingers! .. . 


proressor: Good! If you like. Fine! You 
have ten fingers then. 


PuPIL: Yes, sir 


professor: How many would you have 
if you had five of them? 


PuPIL: Ten, sir. 

ProFEssOR: No, that’s wrong! 

PuPiL: But I would, sir. 

PROFESSOR: | tell you, you’re wrong! 


PuPIL: But you've just told me that I 
have ten 


proressor: And then I told you immedi- 
ately afterwards that you had five! 


puPIL: But I haven't got five. I've got 


ten: 


PrOFEssoR: Let us proceed in a diff- 
erent way Let us, for the purpose 
of subtraction, limit ourselves to the 
numbers one to five ...A little pa- 
tience, Mademoiselle, and you'll see 
(The proressor begins to write on an 
imaginary blackboard, He draws it up 
nearer the puPiIL, who turns round to 
see it.) Now watch, Mademoiselle .. . 
(He pretends to be drawing on the 
blackboard: one stick. Then he appears 
to write underneath the figure 1; then 
two sticks, and under them the figure 2 
Then still lower down the figure 3, and 
finally he draws four sticks, under 
which he writes the figure 4.) You can 
see all right? 


pup: Yes, sir 


professor: These are all sticks, Ma- 
demviselle, sticks, you understand? This 
is one stick; then there are two sticks; 
one, two, three sticks in all; then four 
sticks, five sticks, and so on. One stick, 
two sticks, three sticks, four and five 
sticks, each stick is a unit, Madem- 
oiselle. . . Repeat what I've just said! 


puPiL:- A unit, Mademoiselle! Repeat 
what I've just said! 


PROFESSOR: Either figures, or numbers! 
One, two, three, four, five, the elements 
of numeration, Mademoiselle. 
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pupiL: (Hesitantly) Yes, sir. Elements, 
figures that are sticks; units and 
numbers... 


proressor: At one and the same time 
that is to say, in point of fact, the 
whole of arithmetic boils down to that. 


pupiL: Yes, sir. Very good, sir. Thank 
you, sir. 


proFressor: Now then, you can count, if 
you like, making use of these elements 
add up and subtract... 


PuPIL: (Trying to fix it in her memory) 
The sticks are figures and numbers, 
units 


professor: Hm ...in a manner of 
speaking. And then what? 


pupiL: You can subtract two units from 
three units, but can you subtract two 
twos from three threes? And two fig- 
ures from four numbers And three 
numbers from one unit? 


proFressor: No, Mademoiselle. You can 
not 


PuPIL: But why not, sir? 
proressor: Just because, Mademoiselle. 


pupPIL: Because, what, sir? Since they’re 
all the same? 


proressor: That’s just the way things 
are, Mademoiselle, it can't be explained. 
You understand it by a sort of mathe- 
matical sense inside you. Either you've 
got it or you haven't. 


pupiL: There’s nothing can help me 
then! 


ProFessor: I confess it is by no means 
easy, it’s obvious that it’s very, very 
abstract . . . but if you’ve not mastered 
these elementary propositions, how can 
you ever hope to make mental calcula- 
tions such as—and this would be as 
easy as winking to an average engineer 

such as this, for example: how much 
is three billion, seven hundred and fifty- 
five million, nine hundred and ninety- 
eight thousand, two hundred and fifty- 
one, multiplied by five billion, one 
hundred and sixty-two million, three 
hundred and three thousand, five hun- 
dred and eight? 


pupiL: (Very rapidly) That makes nine- 
teen quintillion, three hundred and 
ninety quadrillion, two trillion, eight 
hundred and forty-four billion, two 
hundred and nineteen million, a hun- 
dred and sixty-four thousand, five hun- 
dred and eight... 


PROFESSOR: (Astonished) No. I don’t 
think so. That must make nineteen 
quintillion, three hundred and ninety 
quadrillion, two trillion, eight hundred 
and fourty-four billion, two hundred 
and nineteen million, a hundred and 
sixty-four thousand, five hundred and 
Tees 6 


puPiL: No... five hundred and eight... 
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PROFESSOR: (Growing more and more 
astonished and calculating in his head.) 
Yes .. . you're right, by Jove 
yours is the correct answer... (Mut- 
tering unintelligibly) . quintillion, 
quadrillion, trillion, million .. . (Dis- 
tinctly) .. . a hundred and sixty-four 
thousand five hundred and eight 
(Stupefied) But how did you arrive at 
that, if you don’t understand the prin- 
ciples of arithmetical calculation? 


PupiIL: Oh! It’s quite easy really! As I 
can’t depend on reasoning it out, I 
learnt off by heart all the possible com- 
binations in multiplication, 


PROFESSOR: But the combinations are 
infinite! 


PpuPIL: I managed to do it, anyway! 


PROFESSOR: It’s quite astounding! 
Nevertheless, you will allow me to point 
out to you that I am by no means satis- 
fied, Mademoiselle; in mathematics, and 
particularly in arithmetic, what counts 
—and you can’t get away from counting 
in arithmetic—what counts above all 
else is the ability to understand what 
you are doing . . . Memory is a deadly 
enemy to mathematics, and though it 
has certain advantages arithmetically 
speaking, memory is a bad thing! 
and so I’m not at all happy about 
you... 


puPiL: (Crushed) No, sir. 


MAID: (As she comes in) Hm! .. . Hm! 
.. Monsieur! .. . 


proressor: (Not hearing her) It’s a great 
pity, Mademoiselle, that you're not 
more advanced in special mathematical 
studies ... 


MAID: Monsieur! Monsieur! 


PROFEssOR: I am afraid you can hardly 
think of going in for the total doctor- 
ae 


puPIL: Oh, what a shame, sir! 


proressor: At least, if you... (To the 
MAID) Leave me alone, Marie, what on 
earth do you think you’re up to? Go 
back to the kitchen and your dish 
washing! Go on! Go on! (To the puptL) 
Still, we'll try to prepare you at least 
for the partial doctorate .. . 


MAID: Monsieur! 
(Pulling at his sleeve) 


Monsieur! 


professor: (To the map) For goodness 
sake, leave me alone! (To the pupit) I 
think perhaps I should teach you then, 
if you’re really anxious to go in for the 
partial doctorate .. . 


PuPIL: Oh yes, please, sir! 


PROFESSOR: .. . the essentials of lingu- 
istics and comparative philology .. . 


puPIL: Philology? 


MAID: No, Monsieur, no! . . . I shouldn't 
do that if I were you! ... 


PROFEssSOR: Marie! Now you're really 
going too far! 


MAID: Of all things, not philology, Mon- 
sieur, philology is the worst of all . . . 


PuPIL: (Surprised) The worst of all? 
(Smiling a little stupidly) What a funny 
thing to say! 


PROFESSOR: (To the MAID) That’s too 
much! Leave the room! 


MAID: Very well, Monsieur, very well 
But you won't say I didn’t warn you! 
Philology is the worst of all! 


PROFESSOR: I am over twenty-one, Marie! 
PUPIL: Yes, sir. 


MAID: Monsieur must do as he thinks 
best! (She goes out.) 


proressor: Shall we go on, Mademoi- 
selle? 


PUPIL: Please, sir. 


PROFESSOR: I shall ask you then to fol- 
low this prepared course of mine with 
the closest attention .. . 


PUPIL: Yes, sir! 


PROFESSOR: . thanks to which you 
may, in fifteen minutes acquire the 
fundamental principles of the compara- 
tive and linguistic philology of the neo- 
Spanish languages. 


PuPIL: Oh, sir! How marvelous! (Clap- 
ping her hands) 


PROFESSOR: (With authority) Silence! 
What’s all this for? 


PuPIL: I’m sorry, sir! (Slowly, she lays 
her hands on the table again) 


ProFessor: Silence! (He gets up and 
paces the room, his hands behind his 
back; now and again he stops, in the 
center of the room or close to the PUPIL, 
and reinforces his words with a gesture 
of the hand; he declaims his lecture, 
but without overdoing it; the pup fol- 
lows him with her eyes, sometimes with 
difficulty, for she is always having to 
twist her head round; once or twice, but 
no more, she makes a complete turn.) 
Spanish, then, Mademoiselle, is actu- 
ally the mother language that gave 
birth to all the neo-Spanish launguages, 
among which we include Spanish, Neo- 
Spanish, Latin, Italian, our own French, 
Portuguese, Rumanian, Sardinian or 
Sardanapalus, and in certain respects 
we may add Turkish, itself however 
rather closer to Greek, which is after 
all perfectly logical, Turkey being 
Greece’s neighbor and Greece lying 
closer to Turkey than either you or I 
... You may take notes, Mademoiselle. 


PUPIL: (In a strangled voice) Yes, sir! 


PROFESSOR: What distinguishes the neo- 
Spanish languages one from the other 
and separates them from other lingu- 
istic groups, such as the group compris- 
ing the Austrian and neo-Austrian or 
Hapsburgian languages, or such groups 
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as the Esperantist, Helvetic, Mongasque, 
Swiss, Andorran, Basque—what distin- 
guishes them, I say, is their striking re- 
semblance to one another, so that it is 
extremely difficult to tell them apart. 
The neo-Spanish languages themselves, 
however, can be differentiated, thanks 
to their distinctive characteristics which 
give unquestionable and indisputable 
evidence of that remarkable resem- 
blance that renders their common origin 
indisputable and, at the same time, 
clearly differentiates them. 


PpuPIL: Oooh! Oooooh, sir! 

PROFESSOR: But let us not linger over 
generalities .. . 

puPIL: (Regretfully, fascinated) Oh, sir. 
PROFESSOR: You seem to be interested 
in this. All the better. 

puPIL: Oh yes, sir, 1 am. . 

PROFESSOR: Don’t worry, Mademoiselle 
We shall come back to it later .. . un- 
less of course we don’t come back to it 
at all. Who can say? 

puPiIL: (Delighted anyway) Oh yes, sir. 


PROFESSOR: Every language, Mademoi- 
selle—note this carefully, and remember 
it till the day you die... 


puri: Oh! Yes, sir, till the day 1 die 
‘Rr . s« 


PROFESSOR: ... and again, this is another 
fundamental principle, every language 
is in fact only a manner of speaking, 
which inevitably implies that it is made 
up of sounds, or . . . 


puri: Phonemes... 


PROFESSOR: I was just about to say so. 
Don’t show off, airing knowledge. You'd 
better just listen. 


PuPIL: Very well, sir. Yes, sir. 


PROFESSOR: Sounds, Mademoiselle, should 
be caught in flight by their winds so 
that they do not fall on deaf ears. Con- 
sequently, when you have made up 
your mind to articulate, you are recom- 
mended in so far as possible, to stretch 
your neck and your chin well up, and 
stand right on the tips of your toes, 
look now, like this, watch me .. . 


PuPIL: Yes, sir. 


PROFESSOR: Be quiet. Sit down where 
you are. Don’t interrupt... and let 
the sounds out as loudly as you can, 
with the full force of your lungs assisted 
by your vocal chords. Like this. Watch 
me: “Butterfly,” “Eureka,” “Trafalgar,” 
“Pepperpot.” In this way the sounds, 
filled with warm air weighing lighter 
than the atmosphere all around, will 
float on and on, no longer in danger of 
falling on deaf ears. If you emit several 


PROFESSOR: What's the matter with you? 
PUPIL: I've got a toothache, sir. 
(Joan Plowright, Max Adrian) 


sounds at an increased speed, they will 
automatically grapple on to one an- 
other, thus constituting syllables, words, 
phrases if need be, devoid of all sense, 
and yet for that very reason able to 
maintain themselves in the upper air, 
without risk of falling, at quite high 
altitudes. Only words that are charged 
with significance, heavy with meaning, 
dive downwards and always succumb 
in the end, crumpling up and... 


PuPIL: . : . falling on deaf ears. 


PROFESSOR: Quite right, but don’t inter- 
rupt ... and in indescribable chaos .. . 
or bursting like balloons; and so Ma- 
demoiselle . (The purm suddenly 
looks as if she were in pain.) What's 
the matter with you? 


PuPIL: I’ve got a toothache, sir. 


professor: No matter, we're not stop- 
ping for a little thing like that. To 
continue .. 


puPIL: (Whose toothache goes on get- 
ting more and more painful) Yes, sir 
I've got a toothache. 


PROFESSOR: To continue. 
PuPIL: Yes. 


proressor: Summing up then! Learning 
to pronounce takes years and years. 
Thanks to science, we can do it in a 
few minutes. So that we can make 
sounds and words and anything you 
like; you must realize then that the air 
has to be pitilessly forced out of the 
lungs and then made to pass gently over 
the vocal chords, lightly brushing them, 
so that like harps or leaves beneath the 
wind, they suddenly start quivering, 
trembling, vibrating, vibrating, vibrating 
or hissing, or rustling, or bristling, or 
whistling, and with a whistle set every- 
thing in motion: uvula, tongue, palate, 
teeth... 


PuPIL: I've got a toothache. 


PROFESSOR: ... lips... Finally words 
come out through the nose, the mouth, 
the ears, the pores of the skin, bring- 
ing in their train all the uprooted organs 
of speech we've just named, a powerful, 
majestic swarm, no less than what we 
improperly call the voice, modulating 
in song or rising in terrible symphonic 
wrath, a regular procession, sheaves of 
assorted blossoms, of sonorous conceits; 
labials, dentals, plosives, palatals and 
the rest. 


puPiL: Yes, sir. I've got a toothache. 


professor: That is why it helps so much 
to pronounce properly. Bad pronunci- 
ation can play you some funny tricks. 
Allow me while we're on this subject, 
to tell you a little personal story, in 
parenthesis. (Slight relaration. For a 
moment the proressor gives himself up 
to his memories; his expression becomes 
sentimental; but he quickly recovers 
himself.) It was when I was very young, 
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little more than a child. I was doing my 
military service, I had a friend in the 
regiment, a viscount, who had a rather 
serious speech defect; he was unable to 
pronounce the letter “f.” Instead of say- 
ing “f,” he used to say “f.” If he wanted 
to say fresh fields and pastures new, 
he would say fresh fields and pastures 
new. He pronounced filly as filly; he 
said Franklin instead of Franklin, 
fimblerigger instead of fimblerigger, 
fiddlesticks instead of fiddlesticks, funny 
face instead of funny face, Fe Fi Fo 
Fum instead of I Smell the Blood of 
an Englishman; February instead of 
February; April-May instead of April- 
May; Galeries Lafeyette and not, as it 
should be pronounced, Galeries Lafay- 
ette; Napoleon instead of Napoleon, et- 
cetera instead of etcetera and so on, etc. 
... Only he was lucky enough to be 
able to conceal the defect so well, 
thanks to his choice of hats, that no one 
ever noticed it. 


puptL: Oh, sir! I’ve got a toothache. 


PROFESSOR: (Quickly changing his tone 
of voice) Let us go on. We shall first 
examine the points of similarity so that 
later on we may the better understand 
what distinguishes these languages from 
one another. 


puPIL: Oh yes? . 
ache. 


.. I've got a tooth- 


proFessorR: Thus, all words in all lan- 
guages are always the same, as are all 
prefixes, all sufixes, all roots .. . 


pupiL: Are the roots of words square 
roots? 


proressor: Square or cubic. It depends 
PuPIL: I've got a toothache. 


proressor: To continue. And so, to give 
you an example, take the word “front.” 


PuPIL: How am I to take it? 


proressor: How you like, so long as you 
take it, but whatever you do, don't 
interrupt. 


PuPIL: I've got a toothache. 


proressor: Let us continue ... I said: 
Let us continue... Take the word 
“front” then. Have you taken it? 


PuPIL: Yes, yes. I’ve got it. Oh my tooth, 
my tooth... 


proressor: The word “front” is the root 
word in effrontery. Ery is a suffix, and 
“eff” a prefix. They are so called be- 
cause they are fixed—they like being 
fixed. 


puPiL: I've got a toothache. 


professor: To continue. Quickly now. 
These prefixes are of Spanish origin, I 
sincerely hope you realized that? 


puPiL: Oh! How my tooth aches! 
proressor: You must also have noticed 


that they are the same in French and 
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even in English. All right, Mademoiselle, 
front, effrontery, the same word, with 
the same root, same suffix, same prefix 
fixed forever in every launguage. 


PuPIL: Those words mean the same 
thing in all languages? I’ve got a 
toothache. 


PROFESSOR: Exactly. In every case you 
always have the same meaning, the 
same structure of sound, not only in 
this word, but in every word, in all the 
countries of the world. Oh, leave your 
tooth alone! 


PpupiL: I’ve got a toothache! I have, I 
have, I have, I have. 


proressor: Good. Let us go on. I said, 
let us go on... How, for example, 
would you say, in Engish: the roses of 
my grandmother are as yellow as my 
grandfather who was born in Asia? 


PUPIL: Toothache! Toothache! Toothache! 


professor: Come along now, that doesn’t 
stop your saying it! 


PuPIL: In English? 
PROFESSOR: In English. 


puPIL: Er... you want me to say in 
English: the roses of my grandmother 
ae 


PROFESSOR: . as yellow as my grand- 
father who was born in Asia. . . 


PuPIL: Well then, one would say, in 
English, I think: the roses ... of my 
... How do you say grandmother in 
English? 


PROFESSOR: In English? Grandmother. 


puPIL: The roses of my grandmother 
are as yellow, in English, you say 
yellow? 


proressor: Yes, of course! 


puPIL: Are as yellow as my grandfather 
when he lost his temper. 


PROFESSOR: No! .. . who was born 


puPIL: In Asia . . . I’ve got a toothache. 


professor: That’s right. 
PuPIL: I've got... 


PROFESSOR: Toothache ... never mind 
... let’s go on! Now Id like you to 
translate the same sentence into Span- 
ish, and then into neo-Spanish . . . 


PuPIL: In Spanish .. . It must be: the 
roses of my grandmother are as yellow 
as my grandfather who was born in 
Asia. 

PROFESSOR: No, that’s quite wrong. 


puri: And in neo-Spanish: the roses 
of my grandmother are as yellow as my 
grandfather who was born in Asia. 


PROFESSOR: Wrong! Wrong! Wrong! 
You’ve mixed them up. You've mis- 
taken Spanish for neo-Spanish and neo- 
Spanish for Spanish ... Ah .. . No 
. it’s just the other way round . 
















































PuPIL: I’ve got a toothache and you're 
muddling everything up. 


PROFESSOR: It’s you who are muddling 
me up. You should be more attentive. 
I'll say the sentence in Spanish and 
then in neo-Spanish, and lastly in Latin. 
You must repeat after me. Be very 
careful, for the similarity is surprising. 


PuPIL: I’ve got... 


proressor: A toothache. . . . in Spanish: 
the roses of my grandmother are as 
yellow as my grandfather who was 
born in Asia; in Latin: the roses of my 
grandmother are as yellow as my grand- 
father who was born in Asia. Do you 
catch the distinction? 


puPiL: I’m terribly sorry, sir, but... 
Oooh! How my tooth aches! . . . I don’t 
hear any difference. 


PROFESSOR: But it’s so simple! So per- 
fectly simple! I'll try to give you a key 
to the mystery ... 


PUPIL: Toothache! 


PROFESSOR: What distinguishes these 
languages is neither the words, which 
are all absolutely the same, nor the 
structure of the sentences, which is 
similar in each case, nor the intonation, 
which offers no variation, nor the 
rhythm of speech... what distingu- 
ishes them ... are you listening to 
me? 

PuPIL: I’ve got a toothache. 


PrROFEssOR: Will you listen Mademoi- 
selle? Aah! You’re making me very 
angry. If I lose control of myself .. . 


puPpIL: And I’ve had enough of it, sir! 
I've got a toothache. 


PROFESSOR: Damn and blast you! Will 
you listen to me! 


PuPIL: Oh, all right . . 
ee; fe. 


. yes, I'll listen 
.goon.. 
PROFESSOR: What distinguishes them one 


from the other, and from Spanish, the 
mother language ...is...is... 


PuPIL: (Pulling a face) Is what? 
PROFESSOR: Is an intangible thing. 
PUPIL: Really? 


PROFESSOR: Yes, really, Mademoiselle. 
There are no rules for it. You’ve got to 
have the knack. And to have the knack 
needs study, study, and still more study. 


PUPIL: Toothache. 


PROFESSOR: There are, however, certain 
particular cases in which the words do 
vary from one language to the next . . 

I will give you an example: the Spanish 
expression, widely heard in Madrid: 
“My country is Spain,” becomes in 
Italian: “My country is. . .” 


PUPIL: Neo-Spain? 
PROFESSOR: No! “My country is Italy.” 


Just tell me now, by a simple process 
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PUPIL: I've got a toothache. 
MAID: There! What did | tell you! It's beginning! That's the sign! 


i 


(Joan Plowright, Paula Bauersmith, Max Adrian) 





of deduction, how you say Italy in 
French? 


PUPIL: I've got a toothache! 


professor: A toothache! A toothache! 
... Teeth, teeth, teeth! ... Ill have 
them all out for you in a minute... 
Here is another example. The word 
“capital” takes on a different meaning 
according to the language one is speak- 
ing. So that if a Spaniard says: “I live 
in the capital,” the word “capital” won't 
have the same meaning at all as it has 
for a Portuguese who uses the same ex- 
pression: “I live in the capital.” ... 
As soon as you hear someone say, Ma- 
demoiselle, Mademoiselle, I'm saying 
this for your benefit, damn you! 


pupit: Oh Lord! My tooth... 


professor: Silence! Or Ill blow your 
brains out! 


PUPIL: Just you try! Windbag! 


(The proressor takes her by the wrist 
and twists it.) 


Ouch! 


prOFEssOR: Be quiet then! I don’t want 
to hear a word from you! 


puPiIL: (Sniveling) Toothache... 


proFressor: The most .. . how should I 
say ...the most... paradoxical... 
yes, that’s the word . . . the most para- 
doxical thing is that hundreds of people 
who are completely lacking in educa- 
tion, speak these different languages 
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.. . Did you hear? What have I just 
said? 

puPIL: Speak these different languages! 
What have I just said! 


professor: You were lucky that time! 
. . . The lower classes speak a Spanish, 
sprinkled, unbeknown to them, with 
neo-Spanish words, while all the time 
they think they are talking Latin . 
or else they speak a Latin, sprinkled 
with Oriental words, while under the 
impression they are talking Rumanian 
... Are you following me? 


puPiL: Yes! Yes! Yes! I am! What more 
do you want... 


proressor: Not so much lip, my girl, or 
you'd better look out... (Very an- 
grily) But to top it all, Mademoiselle, 
those who say, for example, in a Latin 
they take to be Spanish: “I’ve got pains 
in my chilblains,” are as perfectly well 
understood by a Frenchman who doesn’t 
know a word of Spanish as though he 
were being addressed in his own lan- 
guage. What is more he believes that it 
is in his own language . . . Why can’t 
you keep still, Mademoiselle, stop shift- 
ing your legs about and stop stamping 
your feet. 


PuPIL: I’ve got a toothache. 


PROFESSOR: It would help if you tried to 
be a little more attentive ... I'm not 
the one who’s taking the partial doc- 
torate .. . I passed mine long ago .. . 
my total doctorate, in fact .. . And my 


super-total diploma . . . Can’t you un- 
derstand that I'm only trying to help 
you? 


PuPIL: Toothache! 


PROFEssOR: But it can’t go on like this, 
not like this, not like this, not like 
CO 


PuPrIL: I'm paying .. . attention . 


proressor: At last! In order to learn to 
distinguish all these different languages, 
I've already said that there’s nothing 
like practice . I'll try to teach you 
all the possible translations of the word 
“knife.” 


puPiIL: All right, if you want to 


professor: (Calling the Marip) Marie! 
Marie! .. . She can’t hear me . Oh 
really! . Marie! (He opens the door 
on the rR.) Marie! . (He goes out 
The pupt. is left alone for a few minutes, 
gazing blankly into space, quite be- 
sotted. From outside in a shrill voice) 
Marie! Why don’t you come when I 
want you? (He returns, followed by the 
MAID.) I'm the one who gives orders 
here. (Pointing to the puptt) This girl 
doesn’t understand a thing 


MAID: Don’t take on so, Monsieur, think 
what it may lead to! You'll go too far, 
you know 


PROFESSOR: I shall be able to stop in 
time. 


MAID: I’ve heard that before. I'd like 
to see it happen 


PUPIL: I've got a toothache 


mMaID: There! What did I tell you! It’s 
beginning! That's the sign! 


professor: What sign? What do you 
mean? What are you talking about? 


puPIL: (In a flabby voice) I've got a 
toothache 


MAID: It’s the final symptom! The worst 
symptom! 


proressor: Nonsense! Nonsense! Non- 


' 


sense 
(The maw makes to leave.) 


Don’t go away like that! I called you to 
go and look for knives: the Spanish, 
neo-Spanish, Portuguese, French, Ori- 
ental, Rumanian, Sardanapolitan and 
Latin ones. 


MAID: (Severely) You needn't think you 
can count on me. (She goes out.) 


(The proressor makes a movement of 
protest, then controls himself, rather 
at a loss. Suddenly he remembers.) 


proressor: Ah! (He goes quickly to the 
drawer and finds a big imaginary knife; 
he takes hold of it and brandishes it 
exultantly.) Here’s one, Mademoiselle, 
here’s a knife! It’s a pity this is the 
only one; but we'll try to make is serve 
for all the languages! All you need to do 
is to pronounce the word knife in each 
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language, while you stare closely at the 
object and imagine it to belong to the 
language you’re using. 

PuPiL: I’ve got a toothache. 


PROFESSOR: (Almost chanting, melodi- 
ously) Come along then: Say kni, like 
kni, fff, like fff .. . and watch it care- 
fully, don’t take your eyes off it .. . 


puPiIL: What is it, this one? French, 
Italian or Spanish? 


PROFESSOR: It doesn’t matter ... It 
doesn’t matter to you. Say: Kni. 


PUPIL: Koni. 


proressor: Fff .. . Watch it. (He moves 
the knife in the pupt.’s face.) 


PuPIL: Ff... 


proressor: Again . . . Watch it: 


puPiL: No! No! No more! That’s enough! 
I've had enough! Besides, my teeth 
ache, and my feet ache and my head 
aches 


proressor: Knife ... Watch it . . 
Knife Watch it... Knife . . 
Watch it 


puPiL: You make my ears ache too 
What a voice you've got! How piercing 
it is! 


proressor: Say Knife ... Kni 
Fff 


puPIL: No, no! My ears are aching, I'm 
aching all over 


proressor: I'll soon have those little 
ears of yours off, my girl, and then they 
won't hurt you any more... 


puPpiL: Ow! You're hurting me, it’s you 
that’s hurting me . 


proressor: Look, come along now, quick, 
say it after me: Kni 


pupiL: Oh, if I must... Kni.. . Knife 
(A moment of lucidity, of irony) 
It must be neo-Spanish. 


proressor: If you like. Yes, it is neo- 
Spanish, but hurry up now ... we 
haven't got much time ... And what 
are you insinuating? You're getting too 
big for your shoes! 


(The pupt. should be growing more 
and more tired and desperate, more 
and more tearful, at once distraught 
and exalted.) 

pupPiL: Ah! 


PROFESSOR: Say it again, watch it (Like 


a child) Kni ... Knife ... Knife 
. Knife... 

PuPIL: Oh, my head My head 

aches ... (She passes her hand over 


each part of her body as she names it, 
like a caress) my eyes... 


proressor: (Like a child) Knifey .. . 
Knifey ... Knifey .. . 


(They are both standing: he still 
brandishing his invisible knife, al- 
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most beside himself, and turning 
about her as though executing a sort 
of scalp dance; but nothing must be 
exaggerated and the Proressor’s steps 
are barely indicated: the puPIL, stand- 
ing face to the public, moves back- 
wards toward the window, langorous, 
ailing, spellbound .. .) 


Say it again, say it: Knife ... Knife 
6 a ais 

puPiIL: I’m aching all over . . . throat, 
neck ... ah shoulders 
breasts ... knife... 

proressor: Say it clearly... Knife... 
Knife ... Knife .. . 

puri: Knife ... hips... Knife... 


thighs... Kni... Knife .. throat... 


professor: Knife ... Knife .. . Now 
you're saying it nicely .. . 


PuPIL: Knife ... breasts ... Knife 
. Knife... 

proressor: (In a different voice) Take 

care ... the knife can kill... 


PuPIL: (In a weak voice) Yes, yes ... 
the knife can kill? Knife . . . Knife 


(The proressor kills the purpm with 
a spectacular thrust of the knife.) 


proressor: Aaaah! There! 


(She too cries out, then falls, crum- 
pling into an immodest position on 
the chair which happens to be in the 
right place near the window: They 
both cry out, murderer and victim, at 
the same moment; after the first knife 
thrust the purm has fallen on to the 
chair, her legs apart and hanging on 
either side of it: The PROFESSOR re- 
standing in front of her, back to the 
audience; after the first blow, he gives 
the dead puri. a second thrust of the 
knife, with an upward movement: and 
then he starts visibly and his whole 
body shudders.) 


PROFESSOR: (Out of breath, stammering) 
Little bitch ... She asked for it... 
Now I feel better . . . Ah! Ah! I'm tired 
. .. I can hardly breathe .. . Ah! (He 
is breathing with difficulty: he falls 
luckly there is a chair to catch him; he 
wipes his forehead, mutters something 
unintelligible; his breathing becomes 
more normal . . . He rises to his feet, 
looks at the knife in his hand, looks at 
the girl, then, as though he were waking 
up, panic stricken) What have I done! 
What will happen to me now? What 
will come of it all? Oh dear, oh dear! 
How awful! Mademoiselle! Get up, Ma- 
demoiselle! (He turns about, still hold- 
ing in his hand the invisible knife he 
dces not know how to dispose of) Come 
along, Mademoiselle, the lesson is over 


now... You can go home... you 
can pay me another time . . . Oh! She’s 
dead .. . dead . . . And with my knife 


... She’s dead... It’s terrible. (He 







































































calls the mamp) Marie! Marie! Oh Marie, 
come quickly! Ah! ah! 


(The door on the Right half opens, 
MARIE appears.) 


No! ... Don’t come in. ..I made a 
mistake ...I don’t want you, Marie 
...I don’t need you any more... 
you understand? 


(MARIE comes in, looking very severe. 
She looks at the body and says 
nothing.) 


(His voice less assured) I really don’t 
need you, Marie... 


MAID: (Sarcastically) So you’re pleased 
with your pupil, then? She learnt a lot 
from her lesson? 


PROFESSOR: (Quivering) It wasn’t me 
...I1 didn’t do it... Marie ...No 
...I1 promise you... it wasn’t me, 
Marie .. . dear Marie .’. 


MAID: Who was it then? Who eise was 
it? Me? 


proFessor: I don’t know... perhaps... 
MAID: Or was it the cat? 


PROFESSOR: Perhaps it was ...I don’t 


know .. 


marD: And it’s the fortieth time today! 
.. . And every day it’s the same story! 
Every day! Aren’t you ashamed of 
yourself, at your age too! . . . but you'll 
go and make yourself ill! There soon 
won't be any more pupils left. And a 
good thing too. 


PROFESSOR: (Vexed) It’s not my fault! 
She wouldn’t learn anything! She was 
disobedient! She was a bad pupil! She 
didn’t want to learn! 


MAID: Liar! 


PROFESSOR: (Approaching the arp slyly, 
his knife behind his back) It’s none of 
your business! (He tries to strike her a 
terrific blow: but she seizes his wrist 
and twists it; the proressor drops his 
knife.) . . . Forgive me! 


(The Ma strikes the PROFESSOR twice, 
forcibly and noisily, so that he falls 
to the ground on his behind, snivel- 
ing:) 
MAID: You little murderer! Revolting 
little swine! Wanted to do that to me, 
did you? I’m not one of your blessed 
pupils! (She picks him up by the back 
of his collar; picks up his skull-cap and 
puts it back on his head. He is afraid 
of being hit again and protects himself 
with his elbow, like a child.) Get up! 
Put the knife down. 


(The PROFESSOR puts it back in the 
sideboard drawer and comes back to 
her.) 


And I gave you proper warning too, 
only a little while ago! Arithmetic leads 
to philology, and philology leads to 
crime .. . 
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Proressor: You said philology was the 
worst of all! 


marD: It all comes to the same in the 
end. 


ProFessor: I didn’t quite understand. 
I thought when you said philology was 
the worst of all, you just meant it was 
the hardest to learn .. . 


marp: You old fox, you! A clever man 
like you doesn’t go making mistakes 
about what words mean. 


proressor: (Sobbing) I didn’t kill her 
on purpose! 


marD: At least you're sorry you did it? 
professor: Oh yes, Marie, I swear I am. 


MAID: I can’t help feeling for you. Come 
now! You're not a bad boy after all! 
We'll try and do what we can to put 
things right. But don’t you go doing it 
again . . . Why, it could give you heart 
trouble ... 


proressor: Yes, Marie! . . . What are we 


going to do then? 


MAID: We're going to bury her . . . like 
the other thirty-nine . . . were going 
to call in the undertakers ... we're 
going to order wreaths... 


professor: Not too expensive, ‘though, 
the wreaths. She hasn’t paid for her 
lesson. 


MAID: Don’t worry . . , better just cover 
her with her apron. 


proressor: Yes, Marie, yes. (He covers 
her) Could get sent to jail for this, you 
know forty coffins... Just think 
of it... People would be surprised 
... What if anyone asks us what's 
inside? 

MAID: Don’t you go making trouble for 
yourself. We'll say they’re empty. Be- 
sides, no one will ask any questions 
They’re used to it. 


professor: Thank you, thank you, kind 
Marie. You're a good girl, Marie . . 
very faithful . . 


MAID: That’s all right, Well, Monsieur? 
Are you ready? 


proressor: Yes, Marie. I’m ready 


(The mar and the proressor take the 
young girl’s body, one by the shoul- 
ders, the other by the legs, and go to- 
wards the door on the Right.) 


Take care now, not to hurt her. 


(They go out. The stage is empty for 
a few moments, A ring of the bell at 
the door on the Left.) 


VOICE OF THE MAID 
minute! 


I'm coming! Just a 


(She appears as at the beginning of 
the play and goes toward the door. 
The bell rings a second time.) 


map: (To herself) She’s in a good old 
hurry, this one! (Aloud) Coming! (She 
goes to the door and opens it.) Good 
morning, Mademoiselle. Are you the new 
pupil? You've come for your lesson? 
The Professor's expecting you. I'll go 
and tell him you've arrived. He'll be 
down in a minute. Come in, won’t you, 
Mademoiselle 


Curtain 


MAID: Come now! You're not a bad boy 
after alli We'll try and do what we can to 
put things right. But don't you go doing it 

again. . 


. Why, it could give you 
heart trouble .. . 


{Paule Bauersmith, Max Adrian) 
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America's Dramatic Crities 


Harold V. Cohen of the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 3 


There is a small town called Wampum in western 
Pennsylvania, near the Ohio border—to the south of 
New Castle and to the north of Beaver Falls. Such 
areas were once tremendously responsive to the 
road attractions that came their way. There are 
actors of today who recall having played Wampum. 
It was in the vicinity of Wampum that Harold V. 
Cohen, now a leading Pittsburgh drama critic, de- 
veloped his love for the stage. Developed it by see- 
ing some of the standard touring plays of his teen- 
age years—Uncle Tom’s Cabin and Ten Nights in 
a Barroom, Way Down East and The Old Homestead, 
The Rosary and The Littlest Rebel and A Message 
from Mars. It’s quite possible that such irresistible 
road pieces as Madame X and McFadden’s Flats 
and The Spring Maid also went Cohen’s way, playing 
the Opera House on the second floor above his 
father’s general store. I’m not sure, but I do know 
that about that time I was having a theatregoing 
splurge of my own in Chippewa Square, Bull Street, 
city of Savannah. 

Harold Cohen, discerning critic of the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette for the past twenty-two years, recalled 
his early years in a recent conversation with me. 
“Wampum had only a three-year high-school course, 
so I had to take my fourth year at the nearby me- 
tropolis of New Castle,” he said. “I thought I wanted 
to be an actor after landing the role of Spettigue in 
the senior-class play Charley’s Aunt. That rather 
hazy ambition stayed with me when I enrolled at 
Penn State with the class of ’26. My chief activities 
there were the drama group, the Penn State Players, 
and the college paper, the Penn State Collegian. In 
my senior year I was editor of the Collegian and also 
a leading character actor with the Players. I as- 
signed one of my junior editors to review a play, 
The Seventh Guest, in which I had been importantly 
cast, and I got a roasting I’ve never forgotten. It 
could be that this incident made me decide it might 
be better to write about actors than be one. At any 
rate, that was the end of my acting career.” 

Upon graduating—his family had moved to Pitts- 
burgh in the meantime—Cohen went to work for 
the old Pittsburgh Post. A year later, in 1927, that 
newspaper merged with the Gazette-Times to be- 
come the morning Post-Gazette. “In 1929,” he said, 
during his chat with me in New York, “I became 
the paper’s first movie critic. Previous to that, all 
of the Pittsburgh papers had used only canned re- 
views from the film companies, but the late Paul 
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Block published the Post-Gazette and he was an 
avid screen fan. He decided that he wanted objective 
criticism. The other papers followed suit. I guess 
I was picked because the editor caught me reading 
Variety in the office one day. I had been Variety’s 
local stringer at that time for about a year, and still 
am. Abel Green refuses to let me quit. Since we 
of the hinterland haven’t achieved the exalted es- 
tates of the metropolitan critics, in most cases the 
movie critic covers legit as well. For seven years I 
was the second-string legit ban on the Post-Gazette. 
I became its first-stringer in 1936, and have covered 
both mediums ever since.” In 1955 the Screen Di- 
rectors’ Guild gave Cohen an award for outstanding 
motion-picture criticism. The award had been es- 
tablished only a year earlier, when Bosley Crowther 
of the New York Times was the recipient. 

In 1936 Harold Cohen married Stephanie Dia- 
mond. She had had considerable stock-company 
experience and had made appearances with the 
community theatre, the Pittsburgh Playhouse. One 
of the first assignments for Critic Cohen after their 
marriage was reviewing a Playhouse production of 
Accent on Youth. It starred Stephanie Diamond. 
Frantic efforts were made to get somebody else on 
the staff to take over the reviewing job, but nobody 
would touch it. Cohen’s notice couldn’t have been 
too rough: Their marriage has survived. 

Harold Cohen is five-feet-seven. He weighs 160 
pounds and his coloring is dark. He does all of his 
writing at the Post-Gazette office; being a creature 
of habit, he needs the city-room noises to go about 
his work as he feels it should be done. He and 
Stephanie live in an apartment in the Town House, 
which is in Pittsburgh’s Shadyside district. For just 
about all of their married life they have spent their 
summer vacations in Provincetown, Massachusetts, 
where they have an apartment overlooking the 
harbor. 

For five years the Cohens have had a television 
program on which they discuss plays and pictures, 
and interview personalities of stage and screen. 
They also have a daughter, Barbara, who has just 
reached her sixteenth birthday. Barbara appears to 
be a most remarkable young lady in that she has no 
stage ambitions whatever. She did enroll in the 
Playhouse acting school, but quickly withdrew, and 
has since expressed no desire to return. Her parents 
are quite willing to leave it that way. 

—Ward Morehouse 
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oventry’s Comeback 


Coventry, which suffered so heavily during World War II, is furnishing new proof for the 
old saying about the recuperative powers of good people and good things. One of the latest 
and most striking manifestations of this comeback is the Belgrade Theatre, the English city’s 
new civic playhouse which seats more than nine hundred persons and is valued at 250,000 
pounds. The official opening, presided over by the Duchess of Kent, was scheduled late in 
March. The theatre was called the Belgrade to commemorate Yugoslavia’s gift of timber, val- 
ued at thousands of pounds, which went into the structure. (Coventry responded by sending 
steamrollers to Sarajevo.) Bryan Bailey, founder-director of the New Drama Group which has 
put on new plays at the Edinburgh Festival for the past seven years, provided the principal 
impetus for the building of the theatre, pictured here both in scale model and during construc- 
tion. The structure incorporates flats for the actors, as well as shops. City Architect Arthur 
Ling was the designer. The theatre itself employs an Australian scenic designer, and has a res- 
ident playwright from South Africa. In April it scheduled the first English production of Wil- 
liam Inge’s Picnic, which was to be followed by the West End and Broadway success Roman- 
off and Juliet. — Roy Walker , 
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THEATRE, USA 


BY ALICE GRIFFIN 


This production of The Song of Bernadette, adapted by Jean and Walter Kerr from Franz Werfel’s novel, is touring Latin 
American countries this summer under the President’s Special International Program. 
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NEW PLAY S&S 


For new plays by the young writer and the established 
playwright alike, college and community theatres offer pro- 
duction resources that are only beginning to be tapped. In 
the regional theatres of the country exist unlimited produc- 
tion opportunities for works by novices, as well as for new 
plays of mature writers who may wish to see them reach the 
stage without the commercial pressures of Broadway or the 
road. 

In 1956, Tennessee Williams offered the first production of 
of his Sweet Bird of Youth to the STUDIO M PLAYHOUSE 
in Coral Gables, Florida, and worked there on the play during 
the rehearsal period. Robert Anderson’s All Summer Long 
had its premiére at ARENA STAGE in Washington, D.C., 
and in 1941, at the request of the National Theatre Confer- 
ence, William Saroyan wrote Jim Dandy for production by 
regional theatres. A very recent example involving a major 
playwright is Maxwell Anderson’s The Golden Six, which 
was offered by the BOSTON UNIVERSITY THEATRE at the 
end of April, The title of the play refers to the six grandsons 
of Augustus, the Roman emperor, and Livia. The theme of 
the play, which opens in the year A.D. 1, is the relative merit 
of dictatorship versus democracy. The work, which was com- 
pleted by Anderson about a year ago, was directed by David 
Pressman. Nero, Caligula and Tiberius are among the well- 
known historical characters in The Golden Six, which, unlike 
other history plays by Anderson, is in prose, not verse. It has 
been described by Francis W. Sidlauskas, chairman of the 
university’s division of theatre arts, as “an exciting, rapidly 
moving historical play with some melodramatic qualities.” 
The abundance of young characters in the cast makes it well 
suited to university theatre, Professor Sidlauskas points out. 

Play contests, with provision for the production of prize- 
winning works, offer a means by which community and col- 
lege theatres encourage young playwrights. The THEATRE 
GUILD OF WEBSTER GROVES, Missouri, sponsors a one- 
act play contest which has numbered among its winners 
several writers who became prominent in later years. Ten- 
nessee Williams is the foremost of these. The most recent 
contest was won by Norman Hundelsman of Los Angeles, 
whose The Queen’s Messenger was produced by the group 
in May. 

New plays given recent university productions include 
The Flowering in Between by Franklin Leonard, which was 
offered by CATAWBA COLLEGE in Salisbury, North Caro- 
lina, and The Golden Stair by Ramsey Yelvington, which 
was presented by BAYLOR UNIVERSITY THEATRE in 
Waco, Texas. Both are folk plays. Leonard’s first play, The 
Other Side of the Fence, was given on tour in Europe last 
summer by the Catawba College theatre. The new work has 
a rural setting and its conflict deals with “recognition of the 
right of the son to replace his father.” The premiére occurred 
at Catawba’s Blue Masque Theatre in May, under the direc- 
tion of Arnold Colbath. A new play by a young American 
writer is offered annually at the college, and Leonard’s is 
the fifth in this “Contemporary Series.” Yelvington, who has 
had six previous plays produced at Baylor, writes of Texas 
farm people in his latest drama. One of his earlier works, 
The Long Gallery, first produced at Baylor, was offered off 
Broadway in New York during the season just completed. 

The MARGO JONES THEATRE ’58 in Dallas has offered 
seventy-five new plays in the past ten years, and its achieve- 
ments include the premiéres of Inherit the Wind and Summer 
and Smoke. Two of the works introduced during the recent 
season were A Waiter Not Named Julius by William Walden, 
and The Hooper Law by Harry Granick. The first deals with 
a nondescript waiter and his wish for fame, and the second, 
a comedy of married life, deals with a crisis that arises on 
the eve of a couples twenty-fifth wedding anniversary. 

Barnes Connable’s Shadows in the Court had its premiére 
last spring at the Y.W.CA. ACTORS WORKSHOP in New 
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Haven, Connecticut. Connable is a former newspaperman 
who currently holds the Phyllis Anderson playwriting fellow- 
ship awarded to a student at the Yale University School of 
Drama by the Music Corporation of America. His play charts 
the career of two reckless newspapermen, whose meeting in 
the courtroom of a flooded town serves as a frame for a 
series of dreamlike episodes that bring their lives into focus. 

A new religious play was offered by the WILCOXON 
GROUP PLAYERS for their fifth annual Easter festival. The 
Song of Galilee, by producer-director Joan Wilcoxon, em- 
ploys modern dress and dialogue, and dramatizes the last 
eight nights of Christ’s life. The characters are not repre- 
sented Biblically but as men and women of the modern world. 

One of the original scripts presented during the recent 
season at YALE UNIVERSITY was Rachel’s Summer by 
Ronald Sproat, who holds the Theatre Guild Foundation 
Fellowship at the university’s drama school. Eight such fel- 
lowships have been established at the school through the 
efforts of its dean, F. Curtis Canfield. Rachel’s Summer was 
suggested by a story by Charles Jackson. It deals with a 
household consisting of a mother, her sixteen-year-old 
daughter and her nineteen-year-old son, and describes the 
effect of small-town gossip on the family. James Leo Herlihy, 
coauthor of the Broadway play Blue Denim, studied at Yale 
under the new playwriting program in 1955-56. 

SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE in Bronxville, New York, 
was the scene of the recent premiére of The Zodiac of Mem- 
phis Street by Wilford Leach, a member of the college’s 
theatre faculty, An experimental work, the play employs 
dancers, actors and musicians, and calls for a specially de- 
signed setting that suggests a number of localities. The author 
has provided a comparatively simple story line, and given 
it an additional dimension through the use of dance and 
music, “to convey what is happening on the emotional level.” 

The BOWN ADAMS PROFESSIONAL STUDIO in New 
York has been presenting three new plays and an adaptation 
each week, during the Friday-through-Monday period. These 
include two short works by Bown Adams—A Movie Idol 
There Once Was, whose central character is a young actor 
like the late James Dean, and Three Caverns of Hell, which 
pictures life as seen through the eyes of the insane. Quest 
for the Stars, a new script by Adams, deals with “artists con- 
fronted with reality.” The studio also has been presenting 
a new adaptation of Hedda Gabler, by Edwin Corley, with 
Virginia Daly in the title role. Quest for the Stars and 
Hedda are presented in a “chamber reading” style, with the 
actors seated around a table and performing with script in 
hand. In Hedda seven characters are arranged on three 
sides of a long table; for the other work, the actors are seated 
at small tables. 

A spring premiére at PITTSBURGH PLAYHOUSE was 
that of Mr. Ambassador by Vincent Joyce. The play deals 
with romantic and political intrigue behind the Iron Curtain 
and is set in an American embassy at the present time. The 
author’s experience in foreign service includes work for the 
information program of the Department of State. 

Joseph Baldwin’s three-act drama Bronson Leaf recently 
was designated winner of the BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL 
OF ARTS playwriting contest. The work may be produced 
by the TOWN AND GOWN CIVIC THEATRE OF BIRM- 
INGHAM, which is directed by James Hatcher. The national 
playwriting contest sponsored by the JEWISH CENTERS 
ASSOCIATION of Los Angeles has been won by Hindi 
Brooks of that city with Candy Man, a work about anti- 
Semitism in the business world. The second-prize winner 
was Nick Gorelick, for The Tangled World of Billy Berman, 
and the third award went to Milton Senn for No Alternative. 

Probably the best-known national college playwriting con- 
test is that sponsored annually by SAMUEL FRENCH, INC., 
the New York play publisher. The competition provides three 
awards for short plays and two for long plays. Winners in 
1957 included Anthony L. Kadlec of the University of Utah 
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for The Army Game (first prize among long plays), Christian 
H. Moe of Cornell University for Stranger in the Land (sec- 
ond prize in this category) and Barry Ira Oringer of Brook- 
lyn College for Son of the Revolution, which took first prize 
in the short-play division. Eligibility is limited to students 
registered in a college or university in the United States 
during any part of the school year in which the contest takes 
place. The schedule of awards for 1958 is as follows: 

Long plays—$350 and possible publication (first award), 
$100 and possible publication (second award). 

Short plays—$200 and publication (first award), $100 and 
possible publication (second award), $50 and possible publi- 
cation (third award). 

Although the deadline for submitting scripts for the 1958 
competition is past, a similar contest is planned by the pub- 
lishing firm for next year. Full information is available by 
writing to: Annual National Collegiate Playwriting Contest, 
Samuel French, Inc., 25 West 45th Street, New York 36, New 
York. 


Summer Theatre 


The ARUNDEL OPERA THEATRE in Kennebunkport, 
Maine, which celebrated its tenth anniversary last year, is 
one of the country’s unusual summer-theatre operations. 
Founded by Wesley Boynton and Morse Haithwaite, the pro- 
ducing group is housed in the old Kennebunkport Town Hall, 
a fifty-one-year-old structure of New England colonial style, 
designed by artist Abbott Graves. The entire building was 
dismantled and moved to the present theatre site, which was 
selected in 1953. To the original building were added a lobby, 
stage, dressing rooms and a modern switchboard. The eleven- 
week schedule at the theatre includes grand opera in English, 
operetta and special attractions. The operatic works, offered 
Wednesdays through Saturdays, are presented by a resident 
company. Past attractions in this category include The 
Bartered Bride, The Marriage of Figaro, Carmen and Rigo- 
letto, as well as works by Gilbert and Sullivan and other 
operettas. Special programs are occasionally brought to the 
theatre during the early part of the week. These attractions 
have included the Royal Danish Ballet (during its first 
American tour), the San Francisco Ballet and the company 
of Jean Leon Destiné. 

The PETERBOROUGH (New Hampshire) PLAYERS are 
celebrating their twenty-fifth anniversary this summer. The 
group was founded by Managing Director Edith Bond Stearns, 
and since its inception has maintained close ties with the 
MacDowell Colony in Peterborough. The Players’ first of- 
fering was written by a dramatist then in residence at the 
colony—Arthur Kreymborg. William McCleery, whose Good 
Housekeeping was offered at the theatre, has paid tribute to 
the company in these words: “This unpretentious theatre is 
amazingly well equipped to do for player and audience alike 
the most important thing that drama can do: to nourish and 
stimulate and cultivate the imagination.” The theatre’s ap- 
prentice group is composed of twenty students who attend 
regular classes in acting and dancing. An all-student pro- 
duction is offered for season subscribers. 

THE WHITE BARN THEATRE, Westport, Connecticut, 
again is offering a summer season of plays in their American 
or world premiéres. Among the works scheduled by this 
playhouse, which is under the direction of Lucille Lortel, are 
Paul Claudel’s Partage de Midi and Angus Wilson’s The Mul- 
berry Bush. Both will be receiving their first American pro- 
ductions. A new opera and a program of new dances also 
have been arranged for the season, which opens July 13. 
Three works, presented off Broadway in New York during 
the season just completed, were given their first professional 
American performances at White Barn: Ionesco’s The Chairs, 
Ettore Rella’s Sign of Winter, and a dramatization of Kathe- 
rine Ann Porter’s Pale Horse, Pale Rider. 

At the new Julie Harris Theatre in Steamboat Springs, 
Colorado, the PERRY-MANSFIELD THEATRE FESTIVAL 
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will offer eight bills in six weeks, July 12-August 24. Two 
ballets with choreography by Helen Tamiris are to receive 
their world premiéres—Dance for Walt Whitman, with a score 
by David Diamond, and The Vine on the Tree, with music by 
Béla Bartédk. The Amazing Doctor Clitterhouse opens the 
season, which also includes productions of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme and The Boy 
Friend. At the Perry-Mansfield School of the Theatre and 
Dance, instruction will be offered in dance, ballet, drama, 
children’s theatre, music, opera and art during the period 
July 3-August 25, 

The STARLIGHT THEATRE in Pawling, New York, opens 
its twenty-fifth anniversary season of professional stock July 
1. Plays run for a week, and include both recent Broadway 
works and such established modern ones as A Streetcar 
Named Desire and The Devil's Disciple. Isobel Rose Jones 
is the producer and director 


Two summer theatres will concentrate on the works of 
individual playwrights this season. In Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, the SUMMERHOUSE will devote its eleventh season 
to a “summer with Noel Coward.” Five of the author’s plays 
are being offered: Private Lives, Quadrille, Fallen Angels 
Blithe Spirit and Bitter Sweet. Karl Westerman is the sup- 
ervising director. The BEREA (Ohio) SUMMER THEATRE, 
which last summer offered works by John Patrick, is 
presenting three plays by Samuel Taylor in 1958. The 
community-college theatre is under the direction of William 
A. Allman. The Taylor cycle opens July 8 with The Happy 
Time, which will be followed by Sabrina Fair; and the pre- 
miére engagement of one of Taylor’s unproduced works, 
I Know My Love, has been scheduled August 5-9. The play- 
wright and his wife plan to attend this production. Tryouts 
for roles in offerings of the noncommercial theatre in Berea 
are open to all interested persons in the vicinity. Last season 
some actors drove seventy miles daily to appear in the plays 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY is offering a special summer 
seminar for teachers, graduates and community-theatre per- 
sonnel, beginning July 7. For two and a half hours each day, 
seminar members will meet with such professionals as Harold 
Clurman, who will discuss direction; Paul Morrison (scenic 
design), Helene Pons (costuming) and Gertrude Macy (pro- 
duction management). A special six-week playwrighting 
seminar will be taught by the well-known agent Janet Cohn 
In the new Hall of Fame Playhouse, six plays are being 
offered June 29-August 16, each with a professional star 
William Vorenberg will direct the works, and Robert Bar- 
rows, playwriting instructor and author of Bivouac at Lucca, 





A musical, Love in Buffalo, had its premiére at the Yale 
University Theatre during the past season. Book and lyrics 
are by Peter Gurney, and music by Gilbert Leibinger. Rich- 
ard Casler designed the sets. 
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is production manager. 

In Cleveland Heights, Ohio, the CAIN PARK CREATIVE 
YOUTHEATRE is celebrating its twentieth year of offerinz 
summer courses in theatre, music and art for young people. 
The children participate in creative dramatics and present 
plays in a small amphitheatre. Others take part in puppet 
shows, or work on radio or television scripts. Last summer 
six such television programs were presented weekly on a 
local station, WEWS, under the direction of Naomi Bender 
Sinks, and they are again being offered this summer. The 
entire program is supervised by a staff of twenty-three per- 
sons. Youngsters in grades two through six are instructed in 
creative. dramatics, music, art and dance; and children in 
grades seven through twelve receive additional training in 
stagecraft, costume design and playwriting. Dina Rees Evans 
is founder and director of the theatre. 

The tenth annual EARLE GREY SHAKESPEARE FES- 
TIVAL was scheduled to open at Trinity College, University 
of Toronto, on June 30. King Lear, the first offering, will be 
followed by As You Like It and The Comedy of Errors, 
which opens July 28. The plays are given on an especially 
constructed Elizabethan stage designed by Mr. Grey, producer 
and director of the festival. Three concerts of music by 
Elizabethan composers are being presented on Sunday eve- 
nings free of charge. 

An important phase of summer-theatre activity centers 
around the outdoor pageant-dramas. Returning favorites in- 
clude The Common Glory and The Founders at Williamsburg, 
Virginia; The Lost Colony at Manteo, North Carolina; Unto 
These Hills at Cherokee, North Carolina; Horn in the West 
at Boone, North Carolina; and Wilderness Road, at Berea 
(Kentucky) College. Paul Green, who created the basic pat- 
tern of these works and wrote the first three named above, 
has written a new one that will have its premiére this sum- 
mer in Norfolk, Virginia. It is based on the career of Robert 
E. Lee 
New Theatres 

During the past season three new university theatres began 
operation. At the UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, a production 
of Henry IV, Part 1 opened the theatre plant in the new 
Music and Dramatic Arts Building on the campus at Law- 
rence. There are two theatres in this structure. The larger 
seats 1,188 and has a ramped auditorium floor, excellent 
acoustics and a completely equipped stage which measures 
fifty-five by eighty feet and rises fifty-five feet from the 
stage floor to the gridiron. A turntable, forty-two feet in 
diameter, is used for scenic changes, and contains seven sets 





Leslie Stevens’ Bullfight was offered recently at Cleveland's 


Karamu Theatre under the direction of Reuben Silver. Wil- 
liam T. Brown designed the mobile scenery with an eye to 


the perspective of an arena. 


a 
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of trap doors. The apron can be lowered to form an orchestra 
pit, and also serves as a downstage projection of the main 
stage. Lighting and sound are controlled in a booth at the 
rear of the balcony, where the operators have a clear view 
of the stage. The smaller theatre contains eighty chairs set 
on 360-degree swivels, allowing the audience to view any 
position on the U-shaped stage. This theatre is used for 
laboratory productions. Lewin Goff is the director of the 
University Theatre. 

Another addition to the growing list of new university 
theatres is that of EASTERN NEW MEXICO UNIVERSITY 
at Portales. The five-hundred-seat building includes a 
plaster-dome cyclorama. In the backstage area are class- 
rooms and space for scenic construction, painting and storage. 
R. Lyle Hagan is the director. Productions during the past 
season included The Mousetrap, Cinderella (a children’s- 
theatre offering that toured) and Night Over Taos. 

PURDUE UNIVERSITY opened its Loeb Playhouse last 
month with a performance of Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra. 


Community Theatres in the News 


The CENTER THEATRE GUILD of the Akron (Ohio) 
Jewish Center solved its set-building problem for a recent 
production of Janus by holding an all-day work party. 
Thirty members co-operated in the effort, taking time out 
only for breakfast and lunch. By dinner time the entire set 
had been constructed, painted and decorated. The final event 
of the day was the presentation of the completed set to the 
director, Mrs. Esther Berloff. 


The MAGIC CITY THEATRE PLAYERS of Birmingham 
recently offered Lady Precious Stream as an International 
Theatre Month production. A children’s-theatre division is 
a new activity of this group, which is under the direction of 
Mrs. Ann Scott Trammer. 


Celebrating its tenth-anniversary season, the TRUMBULL 
NEW THEATRE of Warren, Ohio, recently presented Death 
of a Salesman. The production was directed by Mrs. Thorn 
Pendleton, and designed by Tom Schroth. The group’s new 
theatre building (a basic structure described in the August, 
1957 issue of THEATRE ARTS) marks the first stage in a 
projected arts center; following a successful year in the 
building, the organization is planning the erection of the 
second stage, a workshop. This is to be followed by con- 
struction of a lobby and exhibition gallery, and the final step 
will involve expansion of the auditorium and the addition of 
a stagehouse, dressing rooms and shops. Enp 





Harlan and Leon Ware’s The Man on a Stick received its 
premiére at the Victoria (Texas) Civic Theatre. Bernard 
Szold directed the production. This play also has been pre- 
sented by the Pasadena Playhouse. 





PINERO AND BARRIE 


BY HESKETH PEARSON 


Arthur Wing Pinero (1855-1934), an 
actor in his youth, had his 

first popularity as playwright 

with The Magistrate (1885). 


For about twenty years, from the production of The Second Mrs. Tanqueray in 1893 until the out- 
break of World War II, Arthur Pinero was the playwright-autocrat of the British theatre. To the critics 
his dramas were the most important contributions to the stage of that time; to the playgoers he was 
a magician who provided thrilling plots and exciting problems; to the actors he was the most awsome of 
producers, the greatest of playcraftsmen and the creator of characters that could make the reputations 
of their impersonators overnight. In my youth the players spoke of His House in Order and The Gay 
Lord Quezx with bated breath; and so immense was his prestige that a manager dared not decline the 
honor of presenting one of his plays, even when certain it would be a financial failure. Nearly everyone 
bowed to his mastery and acknowledged his pre-eminence except those two irreverent dramatic critics 
Bernard Shaw and Max Beerbohm. 

Pinero’s personal appearance was almost as impressive as his reputation. The first time I saw him 
was at a rehearsal of His House in Order, in a revival of which I understudied the two chief parts played 
by George Alexander and Herbert Waring. The stage manager of St. James’s Theatre, Vivian Reynolds, 
told me that I might watch the rehearsal from the front so long as I kept out of the author’s sight. I crept 
into the back of a box and had a good side view of Pinero, who was sitting in solitary majesty in the front 
row of the stalls. He looked formidable with his square jaw, determined mouth, beaked nose, bushy 
eyebrows, bald head and severe expression. He had a deep, loud voice, and even his confidential tones 
could be heard all over the theatre. He seldom removed his hat from his head or his gloves from his 
hands, and he smoked cigarettes perpetually. Later I noticed that he was of middle height, inclined 
to be stout, and that he was not unlike Napoleon in build, appearance and manner, as he paced the stage 
with short quick steps, body bent forward, hands behind back, stopping suddenly at intervals to bark 
his commands. Though he could smile very charmingly, the actors saw more of his minatory frown and 
were really frightened of him. Bernard Shaw told me that he never heard Pinero speak well of an actor, 
and the impression I got was that he treated his cast as though they were automatons, instructing them 
minutely about their movements, their gestures, their vocal modulations, their facial expressions. “Scratch 
your chin reflectively at that point, Alec,” I once heard him say, and George Alexander dutifully and 
reflectively scratched his chin. Pinero himself had been a failure as an actor, and no doubt enjoyed teach- 
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James Matthew Barrie (1860-1937) won his first fame as a novelist. Walker, London (1892) 
was his first stage success. 


ing others how to act. He must have known his plays by heart because he sharply corrected any per- 
former who deviated by so much as a syllable from the script. 

Not long after I had become a member of the company at the St. James’s Theatre, I had the some- 
what alarming experience of meeting him socially. Alexander asked me to dinner at his house in Pont 
Street, and the other guests were Pinero and Austin Brereton, who had written a life of Sir Henry 
Irving. I was younger than the others by many years and felt nervous and diffident. They could talk 
allusively of so many things about which I was in the dark, and for some time I was merely a listener. 
Then the subject of Irving came up, and Pinero said that he had been at his greatest in Shakespeare, 
mentioning in particular his Macbeth, and quoting a line of poetry that had been written on his perform- 
ances: “Thou clarion set for Shakespeare’s lips to blow!” I could not resist the temptation to correct a 
man who was so punctilious about the speaking of his own text, and I uttered the word “trumpet.” 
Pinero looked at me at though I had just appeared from somewhere, and said, “Eh?” Aware that I had 
the attention of the table I quoted boldly: “Thou trumpet set for Shakespeare’s lips to blow!” “Oh!” 
said Pinero disapprovingly. Alexander asked who had written it. Becoming overbold I said in a rather 
challenging manner: “That genius Oscar Wilde.” An atmosphere of constraint fell upon the table, for 
although Wilde’s name had come back into circulation by that time, it was still mentioned in polite 


circles with economy. There was a long and pregnant pause. Everyone waited for someone to speak. 
At last Pinero growled: 


“No. Not a genius. No.” 

“Clever,” murmured Brereton. 

“Brilliant,” suggested Alexander. 

“Talented ... yes...” said Pinero, and then, to settle the question beyond all dispute, he added: 
“But not a genius. Definitely not.” 

I had been put in my place firmly and finally, but I couldn’t abandon my position without a passing 
shot. “Then who is a genius?” I begged to be advised. 

“Well .. .” said Alexander, and stopped there. 

We awaited the oracle and looked at Pinero, who leant back in his chair, folded his hands, smiled 
graciously, and spoke: 

“Perhaps Shakespeare .. .” 

We all laughed and the incident closed pleasantly. 

Shortly after that Pinero’s play The Big Drum was put on by Alexander, and I understudied him, 
besides playing a small part. It happened that I was seeing a lot of him just then, helping him with vari- 
ous secretarial jobs, and I soon became aware that he felt very uncomfortable about the unhappy ending 
to the play, but had not the courage to ask Pinero to make it end happily. Once at rehearsal he started 
to say, “Don’t you think, Pin . . .” But perhaps the look on the author’s face made him reconsider the 
question, and the change to a happy ending was not made until after the first night, when the public and 
the critics.chafed against the parting of George Alexander from Irene Vanbrugh at the final curtain. 

Pinero had no sympathy with the subtle undertones of acting. He wanted every word he wrote to be 
heard at the back of the gallery. After one of the acts at a dress rehearsal he came on the stage and paced 
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up and down in a rumintive manner while we 
waited anxiously, rather as Napoleon’s officers 
must have waited for his opinion of them after an 
uncertain action. Then he addressed us: “I’m glad 
you are all enjoying the play. I’ve heard it’s an 
excellent one, and I’m sure it’s too good to keep 
altogether to yourselves. Don’t be so selfish. Let me 
hear some of it.” He marched back to the stalls, the 
curtain rose for a repetition of the act, and we played 
‘it in a less confidential manner. 

Not only the actors but his fellow playwrights 
were mortally afraid of him. He was the autocrat of 
the Dramatists’ Club as well as the stage. In those 
days the Dramatists’ Club was a clique of well- 
established playwrights who made a point of black- 
balling everyone whose reputation was not solid and 
respectable like their own. They invited Shaw to 
join them in the fervent hope that he would refuse, 
and were furious because he agreed; but they took 
their revenge when his unpopularity during World 
War I gave them an excuse to expel him. Pinero 
always closed his letters to Shaw, “With admiration 
and detestation,” but his public attitude was ir- 
reproachable. When Shaw and Granville-Barker 
wanted Gilbert Murray to join the Dramatists’ Club, 
the clique were about to blackball him. Pinero got 
to hear of it, turned up at the decisive meeting and, 
in his most imperious manner, ordered them to elect 
Murray. They listened in respectful silence and 
obeyed without a word. Incidentally, Shaw got Pin- 
ero his knighthood, though he was very careful to 
conceal the fact. In going through the private papers 
of Beerbohm Tree, who was knighted at the same 
time, I came across a remark made to him by Pinero 
just before the ceremony: “Do you not think we 
might have this done under gas?” 

Pinero’s only competitor as a successful drama- 
tist, James Barrie, was not to be satisfied with a 
knighthood but eventually accepted a baronetcy. 
Though he scored more popular successes as a play- 
wright than Pinero, he never received as much def- 
erence, possibly because the critics felt a little 
ashamed that he could make them cry so easily. He 
touched, indeed he twanged the heartstrings with 
such effect that even the hardened occupants of the 
stalls sobbed audibly. But his personality lacked the 
impressiveness of Pinero’s, and in public he was self- 
effacing. He never attempted to produce his own 
plays, contenting himself with occasional hints of 
a motherly kind to actors. 

I had never set eyes on him before I was engaged 
by Dennis Eadie for a revival of The Admirable 
Crichton in 1920 at the Royalty Theatre. I had pic- 
tured him in my mind’s eye as tall, with longish hair, 
dandified manner and dress, a neat pointed beard, 
and possibly a monocle in his eye. At the first 
rehearsal I peered about in the dimness of the the- 
atre for some such person, but as there was no sign 
of him I assumed that the author was not present. 
I was occupying an end seat at the back of the stalls 
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Pinero’s The Gay Lord Quex (1899) was performed in New 
York in 1917, with John Drew and Margaret Illington in the 
cast. 





and became aware of a stoutish, insignificant little 
fellow, smoking a large pipe and wearing an over- 
coat, bowler and woolen muffler. He walked with 
a sort of roll or waddle up and down the gangways 
and was clearly not an actor. As he might have 
passed for a disillusioned bookie, I guessed he was 
a backer and thought no more about him until he 
stopped by me and asked for a match. I handed him 
a box. “Keep your eye on me: I’m a match-thief,” 
he warned me. I kept an eye on him as he relit his 
pipe, and noticed that he had a prominent nose but 
was otherwise undistinguished. It occurred to me 
that he might be able to tell me about the author, 
so I ventured a question: 

“Does the author ever turn up to rehearsals?” 

“Pardon?” he asked. 

“The author—does he ever come to rehearsals?” 
I repeated. 

“Oh, you mean Barrie?” he said in a surprised 
tone. “Yes, he’s nearly always here.” 

“T haven’t seen him.” 

“Well, he was here a minute ago,” he said, looking 
round. 

“What’s he like?” 

“He’s not unlike me.” 

“You?” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, you’d hardly know us apart.” 

I laughed. 

“What's the joke?” 

“Oh, nothing! I didn’t picture him like you—that’s 
all.” 

“We are often mistaken for one another.” I looked 
skeptical and he went on: “You may not believe it, 
but I help him to write his plays.” 

“Nonsense!” 

“Fact.” 


But I wasn’t going to swallow that, so I told him 
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to try the other leg. 

“You don’t believe me?” 

“Well, if you help to write his plays, why doesn’t 
your name appear on the programs?” 

“It does,” he replied mysteriously. “Hush! Not a 
word to a soul,” and he waddled off. 

“He must think me an absolute idiot,” I said to 
myself, feeling convinced of it when I discovered 
that he had taken my box of matches. I asked an 
actor nearby, “Who’s that little blighter in the 
bowler? He’s pinched my matches.” 

“That,” said the actor, “is Sir James Barrie.” 

In the well-worn phrase, you could have knocked 
me down with a feather. But I felt reconciled when, 
on his next perambulation, he stopped and said to 
me: “I have discovered half-a-dozen boxes of matches 
in my overcoat pocket. If one of them is yours, you 
may take it.” I took it. 

“Seen Barrie yet?” he asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Good. I told you he was not unlike me,” and he 
rolled down the gangway. 

A week or so later I had another talk with him. 
He came and sat next to me in the stalls. After a few 
commonplace interchanges I asked him to tell me 
about his first published work, a long short-story 
called Better Dead, in which the chief character 
joins a Society for Doing Without Some People and 
does his best to murder a number of leading public 
men and to polish off the House of Lords. It is a 
tragic chronicle of frustration, lit up by touches of 
ironic comedy when people like Joseph Chamber- 
lain, W. T. Stead, Henry Labouchere, Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill and Sir Henry Irving evade their 
respective fates by luck or cunning. The hero’s con- 
tinued failure embitters him, and he makes a speech 
to the society in which he favors the extermination 
of everyone at the age of forty-five, thinking it a cry- 
ing scandal that Tennyson, Ruskin and Browning, 
each of them over seventy, were still turning out 
their stuff. The story ends happily in the domestic 
circle, the hero being tempted only at rare intervals 
to crack the skulls of his two lovely babies. Barrie 
did not seem pleased when I reminded him of this 
early essay, possibly because he felt that it might 
alienate lovers of Peter Pan. 

“You like it?” he questioned. 

“It gave me lots of laughs,” I replied. 

“You think it funny?” 

"Ton." 

“Well, I think it awful. I should like to destroy 
every copy in existence.” He said this so earnestly 
that I did not pursue the subject. Soon afterwards 
he got up to go, saying as he left me, “I don’t admire 
your literary taste.” 

But the book must be read in order to understand 
the author. Shaw informed me that Barrie “had 
a frightfully gloomy mind which he unfortunately 
could not afford to express in his plays,” though on 
one occasion he wrote a playlet about a child heroine 
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who was an incurable dipsomaniac. In spite of his 
melancholy he could be an entertaining companion, 
and though often taciturn, he was a nonstop talker 
when he really let himself go. His fellow playwrights 
were fond of him but did not see much of him. 
“Though I lived for many years opposite him in the 
Adelphi,” Shaw told me, “we met not oftener than 
three times in five years in the street. It was impos- 
sible to make him happy on a visit unless he could 
smoke like a chimney (mere cigarettes left him 
quite unsatisfied); and as this made our flat unin- 
habitable for weeks, all the visiting was on our side 
and was very infrequent.” In his later years he 
seems to have changed his social circle, for I remem- 
ber that an early friend of his, A. E. W. Mason, told 
me: “Towards the end of his life, Barrie became 
very fond of duchesses.” He also began to appear 
at public functions, such as the burial of Thomas 
Hardy in Westminster Abbey, at which he acted as 
pallbearer along with Bernard Shaw, John Gals- 
worthy and Rudyard Kipling. It must have been an 
odd procession up the aisle. Describing it to me, 
Shaw said: “Galsworthy and I were six-footers. 
Barrie, realizing that he could not stand up to us, 
made his effect by miraculously managing to look 
exactly three inches high.” 

Unlike Pinero, Barrie always got on well with 
actors, and the best story I ever heard of him came 
from one of them. As a young man, this actor ar- 
rived at the dramatist’s flat with a letter of intro- 
duction. Nervous and ill at ease, he was tongue-tied 
as he sat for some time on the edge of an armchair. 
Barrie tried to make him feel at home but could 
only get monosyllables out of him. At last Barrie 
said: 

“Have a whisky?” 

“N-no thanks. I d-don’t drink spirits.” 

“Have a drink of any sort?” 

“N-no thanks. I’m not thirsty.” 

“Have a cigar?” tried Barrie. 

“N-no thanks. I don’t smoke.” 

There was a pause. Then Barrie made a last 
attempt: 

“Have a talk.” 

That did the trick. They had a talk. mx 


The Admirable Crichton played 328 performances during its 
premiére engagement in London, beginning in November, 





Shakespeareans of 


Stratford, Connecticut 


THREE WORKS IN REPERTORY MAKE UP THE FESTIVAL SEASON, WHICH 
RUNS THROUGH SEPTEMBER 14 


ABOVE David Hays has provided the scenery for the three offerings of the American Shakespeare Festival Theatre's 
fourth season. Here the play within the play in Hamlet 


BELOW Scenic Designer Hays has devised this set for A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Hamlet was scheduled to open 
June 19, and A Midsummer Night’s Dream on the following night 
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Director Jack Landau guides principals in the second work 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream. From left: Landau, Nancy 
Wickwire, June Havoc, Richard Waring, Hiram Sherman. 


Fritz Weaver (center) and Inga Swenson rehearse a scene 
from Hamlet, the season’s opening work, under the eye of 


John Houseman, who has returned as artistic director 


Fritz Weaver, who is playing the name role in Hamlet, wears 
this garb in the 1958 production in Connecticut, Alvin Colt 


has designed the costumes for the tragedy 


Geraldine Fitzgerald is costumed in this fashion as Gertrude 
in Hamlet. The third work of the season, The Winter’s Tale 
is scheduled to have its premiére July 20 


Theseus, Duke of Atheus, is represented a sketch by Thea 
Neu, who has designed the costumes for A Midsummer 


Night’s Dream The season con prises fourteen weeks 


Hippolyta in A Midsummer Night’s Dream has been pro- 


vided with this lavish costume by Thea Neu. The production 


has been embellished with dances by George Balanchine 





ne world 
William Inge 


HIS CURRENT HIT PLAY IN PICTURES 


The Dark at the Top of the Stairs, which quickly established itself as one of the past 


season’s major successes after opening at the Music Box in December, presents a milieu 
that is familiar to the large and devoted following of playwright William Inge. What John 
Gassner once described in these pages an Inge’s particular contribution to the stage— 
“sensitivity to the vibrancies of little lives in the commonplace corners of the world”—is 
mirrored in this work, the author’s fourth Broadway hit in as many tries. Once more we 
are concerned with people of the workaday world, with their fears and frustrations, their 
problems and prejudices. But we are very much concerned with them, for Inge has given 
them real stature within the perspective of the theatre, and reminded us that the size of a 
stage work is not determined by external appearances. The title of the play symbolizes 
the insecurity that most of us feel in some degree in making the climb of life’s stairways; 
and its message—if the universal truths stated so skillfully and implicitly in the action may 
be called that—is that we are all dependent on one another, for understanding and fore- 
bearance, in making the perilous ascent. The symbolism is not ridden hard. For all its 
searching theme, the action covers a surprisingly wide emotional range as it traces the 
affairs of a harness salesman’s family in “a small Oklahoma town close to Oklahoma City” 
during six days in the early 1920’s. It is set entirely in the living room of the salesman’s home. 
There we examine the crises in the lives of Inge’s people—Rubin Flood, the salesman; Cora, 
his wife; Reenie and Sonny, their children; Lottie and Morris Lacey, Cora’s sister and 
brother-in-law; and Sammy Goldenbaum, Reenie’s acquaintance, whose inability to resolve 
his problem provides the play’s one wholly tragic note. 

[The Dark at the Top of the Stairs is published by Random House, Inc., with 

whose permission lines of dialogue are used.] 
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1. Rubin is preparing to leave on a business trip, over the protests of Cora, who wants him to get a job in 
town so that he can spend more time with his family. 

CORA: Other men make a living without traveling all over the country selling harness. 

RUBIN: The way other men make a livin’ is their business, 

(Teresa Wright, Pat Hingle) 


2. A quarrel over a new dress for daughter Reenie widens the breach between husband and wife. 
striking Cora, Rubin is told by her to leave their home forever. 

REENIE: I don't think he'll ever come back. . . . Will we have to go to the poorhouse? 

CORA: No, of course not. Now, quit worrying. 

(Teresa Wright, Judith Robinson) 


3. When Lottie and Morris arrive for dinner, Lottie tells her husband of Cora’s desire to come live with 
them. Sonny is displaying his photo collection of film stars. 

MORRIS: Got any of Norma Talmadge? ... 

LOTTIE: Norma Talmadge, Norma Talmadge! . . .I don’t know what you see in her. Besides she’s a Catholic. 
(Eileen Heckart, Frank Overton, Charles Saari) 

4. Reenie’s date comes to take her to the country-club dance. He is Sammy Goldenbaum, a lonely cadet who 
clearly has known both prejudice and lack of parental care. 

SAMMY: I always worry that maybe people aren't going to like me, when I go to a party. Isn’t that crazy? 
(Charles Saari, Frank Overton, Eileen Heckart, Teresa Wright, Timmy Everett, Judith Robinson) 


5. Left alone with Cora, Lottie rejects her sisters proposal to move in with the Laceys, saying (falsely) that 


Morris would object. Lottie reveals her own marital difficulties 

CORA: Just the same, he never hit you. 

LOITIE: I wish he would I wish to God someone loved me enough to hit me Anything’d be better 
than this nothing. 

(Eileen Heckart, Teresa Wright) 
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6. Taking Lottie’s advice, Cora has tried to contact Rubin by 
telephone, to smooth over their quarrel—but without success 
CORA: Sonny, I thought I told you to go upstairs. Sonny, 
why are you so afraid of the dark? 

SONNY: "Cause .. . you can’t see what’s in front of you 
And it might be something awful 

(Charles Saari, Teresa Wright) 


8. The outwardly bluff Rubin returns. He has lost his job, 
and though he has found a new one, he is still terrified by 
ew responsibilities. 

CORA: I never supposed you had it in you to fear. 


RUBIN: I s’pose all this time you been thinkin’ you was 


married to one a them movin’-pitcher fellas that jump off 
bridges and hold up trains and shoot Indians, and are never 
scared a nothin’. 

(Pat Hingle, Teresa Wright) 


7. The day after the dance, word comes that Sammy had killed 
himself following an ugly display of prejudice at the country 
club. Cora chides Reenie for an act the girl hates to acknow- 
ledge: Reenie had deserted him in time of need 

CORA: You ran off and hid, when an ounce of thoughtfulness, 
one or two kind words, might have saved him 

(Teresa Wright, Judith Robinson) 


9. Cora has discovered Rubin’s real nature at last, and with 
it a new appreciation of him. She begs him to confide in her 
in times of future difficulty. Sonny enters 

CORA: Take the aroceries to the kitchen, Sonny. Rubin 
Mrs. Stanford paid Sonny five dollars this afternoon for 
speaking a piece at her tea party 

RUBIN: I'll be damned. He'll be makin’ more money than 
his Old Man. 

(Charles Saari, Pat Hingle, Teresa Wright) 





The Greek Theatre in Los Angeles enjoys both a central location and a very attractive setting in Griffith 
Park, Built by the city in the 1920’s amid great expectations, it went into eclipse before emerging again in 


the 1950's. 


the gift-bearing Greeks 


Alicia Alonso and André Eglevsky are at center, surrounded | James A. Doolittle, general director of the Greek Theatre, 
by the ensemble, in the finale of the 1957 production of | presented these leading dancers in his production of the full- 
Coppélia. The great success of this offering has led Doolittle | length Coppélia last summer. Left to right: André Eglevsky, 
to schedule a full-length Giselle for August. | Doolittle, Alicia Alonso and Niels Bjorn Larsen. 
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“My appearances in the Greek Theatre,” José 
Greco recently said to James A. Doolittle, “have 
been the highlight of my career.” 

Ten years ago, the supercharged exponent of 
Spanish dance had never heard of the Greek The- 
atre; nor, for that matter, of James A Doolittle. 
In the course of a decade the man had emerged 
from obscurity—the theatre from oblivion. 

Back in the twenties the City of Los Angeles built 
a theatre in a wooded recess of a vast mountainous 
acreage called Griffith Park. It was called the Greek 
theatre: not because of some quasi-Hellenic carpen- 
try in the architraves and pilasters, but because of 
its structure—an amphitheatre converging upon an 
acting area, in the style of the theatres of ancient 
Greece. There were dedication ceremonies, speeches 
and prophecies—followed by long periods of embar- 
rassed silence. It was indisputably a beautiful spot, 
but no one knew what to do with it. Nina Koshetz 
sang there. Peggy Wood and Rollo Peters enacted 
The Taming of the Shrew. Half a dozen trumped-up 
operas were presented. But presently the premises 
were given over to the mocking birds, the crickets 
and the maintenance men. 

Los Angeles had about a million inhabitants when 
the theatre was built. They forgot about it. In en- 
suing years, millions more poured into the triangu- 
lar Los Angeles basin, and they had never even 
heard of it. When Gene Mann, a California entrepre- 
neur, announced a season of light operas there in 
1946, an elaborate publicity campaign was necessary 
to make known its whereabouts. When the light 
operas ended in calamity four years later, their 
demise was reported with widespread inaccuracy. 
The fact is that in the Greek Theatre they had pros- 
pered. They came to grief only when Mann, mis- 
guided by success, sent them on tour. Despite excel- 
lent casts and smart scenery, they had crudities of 
hasty repertoire production that could not survive 
the judicial atmosphere of the conventional play- 
house. That these crudities had been taken with 
good nature at the Greek was testimony to the be- 
guililment of its atmosphere. 


But in the summary illogic of show business, the 
word went round that the Greek Theatre was a jinx. 
Under this cloud of bankruptcy and ill repute, Doo- 
little took a lease on it from the city in 1951. The 
Wise Men of the theatre world shook their heads. 
He was doomed from the start, so they said. The 
haruspices grew even gloomier when Doolittle an- 
nounced, as a first experimental season, a fortnight 
of the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo. Under mana- 
gerial economies this group had dwindled sadly from 
its pristine splendor, and a recent season at the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Auditorium had been but 
mildly patronized. What, then, would it draw at the 
Greek Theatre? 

It drew capacity for all but the first two of its 
twelve performances. And this was only the begin- 
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ning. A year later (1953) the New York City Ballet 
came for the first of three successive annual engage- 
ments. In its first season it did four weeks of reper- 
toire to huge attendance. The next year it returned 
for six weeks, ending with a fortnight of the full- 
length Nutcracker. Every evening, before six o’clock, 
the “Sold Out” sign was posted down on Vermont 
Avenue at the entrance to the park, to spare motor- 
ists a fruitless drive up the congested street leading 
to the box office. It was also in 1954 that José Greco 
and his company appeared for the first time at the 
Greek. They had already played in a downtown Los 
Angeles theatre and at a night club; but at the 
Greek, nevertheless, they drew standees. The New 
York City Ballet repeated the 1954 programs (and 
grosses) in 1955. So did Greco. Katherine Dunham 
made her first appearance in these surroundings, 
and triumphed. 

In 1957, Doolittle’s own staging of Coppélia, super- 
vised by Alicia Alonso and danced by her in associ- 
ation with André Eglevsky and Niels Bjorn Larsen, 
kept up the tradition of capacity attendance for five 
performances, to the surprise of Doolittle himself. 
An important item of its attraction was the fairy- 
tale setting by Rita Glover, with its flower beds 
and window boxes and vistas of village streets. 
In that same season the American Ballet Theatre 
filled the auditorium’s forty-six hundred seats and 
drew standees during its twelve-night stay. That 
year, the Greek Theatre grosses were the largest of 
any outdoor entertainment venture in the United 
States. 

“Ballet looks better in the Greek Theatre,” Doo- 
little has commented, in modest understatement. 
The circular auditorium, running up into the hills, 
is framed by evergreens and sycamores and shrub- 
bery that is flattered by the electric lights; it takes 
on the evanescent quality that a green cloud would 
have. Behind the stage, the sky—which, notwith- 
standing the quips of television comics, is normally 
clear and starry in the summer—rises as a second 
backdrop. The lovely dream world of ballet takes 
to this setting as rightfully as a Swan to its Lake. 


Ballet, however, is not the only fare Doolittle has 
served. In 1953—again activating the prophets of 
doom—he imported the Fujiwara Opera Company 
from Japan, fortified it with experienced singers 
from Los Angeles, and set it against beautiful and 
authentic backgrounds, again by Miss Glover. It 
packed the Greek and toured profitably to a dozen 
other outdoor theatres in the Southwest. He has 
also produced La Bohéme, Carmen and La Traviata; 
and, on the lighter side, The Mikado (with Martyn 
Green) , 3 for Tonight, Wonderful Town (with Carol 
Channing), The Student Prince and The Red Mill. 
Harry Belafonté, who first was seen at the Greek 
in 3 for Tonight in 1955, returned as a solo attraction 
in 1956 and 1957; Victor Borge appeared in those 
same years; and in each case the theatre was sold 
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out for the entire engagement before opening night. 


This summer, beginning June 27 and continuing 
through August 23, the Greek Theatre is presenting 
the following attractions: Maurice Chevalier, José 
Greco and his company, Les Ballets de Paris with 
Jeanmaire and Roland Petit, a revue built around 
Danny Kaye, Offenbach’s La Périchole with Cyril 
Ritchard and other Metropolitan Opera principals, 
and Doolittle’s own full-length production of Giselle, 
with Alicia Alonso and Igor Youskevitch in the prin- 
cipal roles. In addition the Greek Theatre Associ- 
ation and Doolittle are presenting the Moiseyev 
Dance Company and Les Ballets de Paris in San 
Francisco. 


What sort of man is this Jimmy Doolittle, who 
has turned a white elephant into a Silky Sullivan? 
For his position, he is young (about forty). He is 
tall (about six-feet-three), with a massive frame 
topped by a round, surprisingly boyish face; with 
black eyes in which the fire of almost fanatical 
enthusiasm rarely dims. He is voluble, he is opinion- 
ated; but he will listen to the voice of correction, 
provided the voice be loud, firm—and right. Even 
to the correction of errors he brings a sort of pro- 
selytical zeal. Generally, however, he confounds 
his advisers by being right when they are wrong. 
He drives assistants to the point of exhaustion, but 
works harder than any of them. He keeps an eye 
on everything: backstage crews, performers, usher- 


Broadway’s Balance Sheet: 1957-58 
(continued from page 17) 

The Body Beautiful and Copper and Brass. In pre- 
senting Robert Preston in the key role of Professor 
Harold Hill, a beguiling confidence man who goes 
from town to town, organizing children’s bands, 
although he knows nothing at all about music, The 
Music Man has brought the flavor of Iowa of the 
year 1912 to the stage of the Majestic. The show 
is still there, a sellout at every performance. The 
Winter Garden also has a major hit in West Side 
Story, a colorful and frequently exciting work that 
reveals Jerome Robbins in top form as a choreogra- 
pher. The dance patterns are marvelous, but I found 
much of West Side Story tormentingly draggy. It was 
difficult to stay interested in a blending of the 
Romeo-and-Juliet theme with a consideration of the 
brawling teen-agers of the street gangs of Manhat- 
tan. There is a great deal of life to Jamaica, which 
is a romp for Lena Horne in the part of Savannah, 
dazzling beauty of the mythical Pigeon Island, down 
there in the Caribbean. Miss Horne works with her 
eyes, lips, hands, arms and restless hips. She has 
style plus looks, and is a creature of undiminishing 
vitality. Oh Captain! is a so-so show, giving us 
much that is mediocre along with some lively se- 
quences as it tells the story of the redoubtable 
Captain Henry St. James, skipper of a channel 
freighter, who has a wife in England and a mistress 
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ing staffs, box offices—even the parking lots. “A 
theatre,” he vows, “should be personal.” 

Born in Salt Lake City, he was brought to Los 
Angeles in infancy, grew up there, attended the 
public schools, was graduated in 1937 from the 
University of California, and went into the invest- 
ment and construction businesses. 

He entered the theatre in pursuit of an investment. 
He had put money into a musical, Song Without 
Words, and he spent a good deal of time in the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Auditorium trying to dis- 
cover why the production was floundering in its 
premiére there. He observed that audiences came 
to life for Mia Slavenska’s ballet interpolations, and 
that started him on his progress toward balleto- 
mania. Gradually the theatre displaced other inter- 
ests. He produced plays, he introduced Menotti’s 
The Medium and The Telephone to the Pacific Coast, 
he did grand and light opera at the Hollywood Bowl. 
His adventures were profitable then, as they are now. 

He tours Europe every year. He has observed 
ballet in Paris, Copenhagen and Moscow; he sees 
a full season of plays in New York; he attends 
every theatrical production, major or minor, in the 
large and small theatres of Los Angeles. His wife, 
a former singer, is also a theatre devotee. He is 
making less money than he made in the construction 
industry, but he has never a regret. He esteems 
a full life above a full purse—and besides, his purse 
is by no means empty. END 


in France. Rumple, starring Eddie Foy, was one of 
the season’s major disasters. Arthur Lesser’s pre- 
sentation International Soiree was a small revue for 
a definitely limited clientelle. Its stay at the Bijou 
was very brief indeed. 

Producer-composer Jule Styne got better results 
with Say, Darling, a comedy with music, an affec- 
tionate examination of the razzle-dazzle world of 
the theatre. The play, which was written by Richard 
and Marian Bissell and Abe Burrows, and based on 
Mr. Bissell’s best-selling novel of the same name, 
gives prominence to a fascinating young actor named 
Robert Morse. Playing the role of the boy-wonder 
producer, Morse flounces about the stage with the 
ease of a ballet dancer; his hands and his arms are 
constantly in motion, and he is frequently hilarious. 

Broadway production slowed down perceptibly 
after April 1, but the season of 1957-58 saved two of 
its most important exhibits for the final weeks. One 
of these was Christopher Fry’s The Firstborn, star- 
ring Katharine Cornell, and the other was The Visit, 
Maurice Valency’s adaptation of the Friedrich Dur- 
renmatt play, which brought Alfred Lunt and Lynn 
Fontanne into the beautiful new playhouse that 
bears their names. Both of these plays were booked 
for limited engagements, and that’s a pity. 

So much for the past season, one that was surpris- 
ingly vigorous and gave us some fine things. May 
we do as well in 1958-59. END 
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BY EMILY COLEMAN 


ABOVE LEFT 


The 755-seat Santa Fe Opera House uccents natural beauty, striking design and practical considerations of 
sight and sound. 
BELOW LEFT 


Stravinsky's The Rake’s Progress, last season’s biggest draw, reflects the pioneer aspect of the young New 
Mexican company. 


This department has got an awful confession to make: It can take summer music or it 
can leave it alone. And if it did not feel like a traitor to the New York Music Critics Circle, 
it would leave it alone more often than it would take it. Although we have never been bitten 
by a mosquito while listening to The Rake’s Progress, we know it is possible, and this makes 
us uneasy. But we have been rained on while we listened to the Canticum Sacrum, and this 
gave us a cold. Furthermore, all those automobiles converging on one spot makes us nervous, 
and the folding chairs and/or benches give us a backache. Aesthetically, we may add, we 
have sung and waltzed our way through our last Viennese Night. 

We are not churlish about our prejudices, however, and when we hear of a good thing in 
the way of summer music, we are only too happy to pass it along. Herewith, therefore, the 
report of our most trusted Western operative on the Santa Fe Opera. 

The natural site, he reports, is awesome. The Santa Fe Opera’s amphitheatre is nestled 
in a natural bowl with the Jemez Mountains as an unforgettable backdrop. Since it can get 
chilly up in the New Mexican mountains, there are redwood fences around the seating area 
to ward off the night breezes. Impressively comforting, but as yet unused since the theatre’s 


opening a year ago, are the large charcoal braziers that also line the sides of the arena. — 


Further creature comforts include benches with foam-rubber cushions, a minimum of rainfall, 
and a guarantee against mosquitoes. 

As seductive as are these surroundings, however, one must credit their creators with put- 
ting acoustics and visibility ahead of comfort. The redwood fence, for example, contains the 
sound as well as blocking the breezes. And the upward-sloping overhang of the stage roof was 
not put there to ward off the rain, but to focus the music. As is seldom the case in such out- 
door enterprises, the singers can hear the orchestra, and the orchestra can hear the singers. 

Nor has the personnel been neglected. Although the fledgling company can only afford 
AGMA basic minimums, each of the members has access to a swimming pool that can be 
reached from the amphitheatre in only three minutes, and they rehearse informally under one 
of the bluest skies and the brightest suns in the United States. 

The repertoire of the Santa Fe Opera is as surprisingly rewarding as its physical and 
technical equipment. Of the seven operas presented last season, for example, only two— 
Rossini’s The Barber of Seville and Puccini’s Madama Butterfly—could be put in the bread- 
and-butter category. Pergolesi’s La Serva Padrona, Strauss’s Ariadne auf Naxos, Mozart’s 
Cosi fan tutte and Stravinsky’s The Rake’s Progress could hardly be called staple repertory 
items, and Marvin David Levy’s The Tower was a world premiére. Remarkably, The Rake’s 
Progress—which laid one of the more oversize contemporary operatic eggs at the Metropoli- 
tan—was the biggest draw of the season. In the light of who patronizes the Santa Fe Opera, 
Stravinsky’s success was perhaps not so surprising, after all. Nearby Los Alamos, which con- 
tains some of the brainiest atomic scientists in the world, also produces one of the brainiest 
musical audiences extant. 

This season’s offerings include only one holdover from last year—Cosi fan tutte. Puccini’s 
La Bohéme holds down the amen corner, and Verdi’s Falstaff and Rossini’s Cinderella stray 
farther from familiar paths. Strauss’s last opera, Capriccio, receives its first professional per- 
formance in this country, and, as a real coup, Carlisle Floyd’s Wuthering Heights will be given 
its world premiere. Commissioned by the Santa Fe Opera, it will star Phyllis Curtin as Cathy 
and Robert Trehy as Heathcliff. Its stage director will be Irving Guttman, a director for the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation’s televised opera, and its conductor will be John Crosby, 
musical director of the Santa Fe Opera. 

It was Crosby, as a matter of fact, who built and paid for the $150,000 amphitheatre. But 
it takes a corkscrew to pull it out of him, for the thirty-one-year-old maestro realizes that com- 
munity spirit constitutes the core of any civic enterprise. Hence it is up to the Opera Associ- 
ation of New Mexico to keep the Santa Fe Opera in business. So far, the challenge appears 
to have been a pleasure. Last season the association put up some $65,000. This year it has 
boosted the figure to $150,000. As Robert Ackart, the Santa Fe company’s production chief 
and codirector with Crosby, puts it: “Last year we were operating on a thread. This year 
we’re more substantial. We’re operating on a shoestring.” np 
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Off-Broadway’s Season in Summary 
(continued from page 21) 


last year’s failure of Orpheus Descending, he was 
a little timorous about trying the commercial theatre 
again so soon. He may have been right, because 
Suddenly Last Summer, in particular, has the feroc- 
ity that appears to have scared playgoers away from 
Orpheus. Off-Broadway audiences must be made 
of sterner stuff, and they were rewarded by the 
magic and passion characteristic of Tennessee Wil- 
liams in a splendidly acted production. 


A special place is occupied by Joseph Papp’s 
Shakespearean company, which gives free perform- 
ances in Central Park during the summer and moved 
indoors for an only-too-brief winter season. Finan- 
cial problems and lack of support from the city 
government cut down the indoor season, but Papp 
refused to try charging even small admission fees, 
which might well have solved his difficulties. The 
productions of Richard III and As You Like It that 
Stuart Vaughan staged were vivid, fresh, spirited 
and alive. The latter, in particular, succeeded amaz- 
ingly in giving sparkle and humor to what can 
easily be one of Shakespeare’s most trying comedies. 
Another off-Broadway group specializing in the 
Bard is the Shakespearewrights, who offered an 
admirably vigorous performance of Julius Caesar. 
Both organizations revealed an admirable capacity 
for acting Shakespeare without stuffiness or pedan- 
try, and with a sense of relish. 

Among the most interesting events of the New 
York drama season was the off-Broadway produc- 
tion of Marcel Aymé’s Clérambard, for which Claude 
Dauphin stayed away from both the commercial 
theatre and Hollywood to play the title role. A sar- 
donic comedy about a man who tries to live like 
St. Francis of Assisi, it has a bitingly satirical wit 
that might have disturbed the playgoers in the vicin- 
ity of Times Square but was most welcome in a 
rooftop theatre on Houston Street. Here again was 
the sort of thing for which off-Broadway is equipped. 

One of the popular failures, which didn’t deserve 
to be, was Fools Are Passing Through by the Swiss 
dramatist Friedrich Diirrenmatt, author of The 
Visit, in which the Lunts have been appearing on 
Broadway. I thought the first of these plays was 
a fascinating combination of satire and melodrama 


that looked down on mankind with the most blister-- 


ing sort of humorous contempt. It had theatrical 
imagination as well as provocative intelligence, and, 
being excellently acted, it seemed just the sort of 
thing to appeal to off-Broadway’s adventurous play- 
goers. But it was a box-office failure, as quick as it 
was unexpected. There was a longer run for an- 
other stage essay in contemporary pessimism, this 
time a more difficult one—Samuel Beckett’s End- 
game. I don’t suppose it could be regarded as a 
popular triumph, even on off-Broadway’s terms; but 
it fared quite well in the face of its difficulties. My 
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reaction was that it didn’t come off, even as a dra- 
matic enigma, but it was worth doing. 


It is a debatable point whether the Phoenix The- 
atre should be regarded technically as Broadway 
or off-Broadway, but certainly the two short plays 
by Eugéne Ionesco that it offered, The Chairs and 
The Lesson, belong in the latter category. For it is 
surely an off-Broadway function to let us see some- 
thing of the sort of avant-garde work in playwriting 
that is the talk of intellectual theatrical circles in 
Europe—and that is impractical in the frankly com- 
mercial theatre in our country. It is healthful and 
valuable for Americans seriously concerned with the 
stage to keep in touch with these new methods and 
movements, even when they are mere fads. Although 
this reviewer happens to have a high, if sometimes 
somewhat puzzled, regard for the works of such men 
as Beckett and Diirrenmatt, I confess to being a 
skeptic about Ionesco. In the case of the former 
pair, it seems to me that their surface eccentricity 
is backed by an inner seriousness of purpose and 
a questioning and provocative intelligence; but I be- 
lieve Ionesco’s odd facade conceals a void. I can’t 
help thinking of him as the modern equivalent of 
Mark Twain’s Royal Nonesuch hoax in Huckleberry 
Finn. But his European reputation makes it worth 
while to take a look at him, and the Phoenix gave 
his two works skillfully. In the field of the classics 
the downtown playhouse did us another service by 
presenting an admirable production of Schiller’s 
Mary Stuart. 

There were many other offerings that showed the 
vitality and variety of the off-Broadway theatre’s 
interest. To name just a few of them, there were 
two versions of The Brothers Karamazov, a presen- 
tation of Gorky’s rarely seen The Courageous One, 
the Giraudoux fantasy about the living versus the 
dead called The Enchanted, a revival of Lorca’s 
Blood Wedding, and new productions of The Play- 
boy of the Western World and that gay little musical- 
comedy pastiche of the twenties, The Boy Friend. 

All of the productions were not of professional 
caliber, but a large number decidedly were. The 
general standard is high, and the theatrical vitality 
they indicate is certainly cheering. They have pro- 
vided workshops for some excellent new directors, 
and the number of talented unknown actors they 
have turned up is nothing short of amazing. I don’t 
intend to try naming the players who have revealed 
particular talent, but I do predict that in George 
C. Scott, the King in Richard III, the Jaques in As 
You Like It and the elegant poisoner in Children of 
Darkness, the off-Broadway stage has given us an 
actor destined for fame. With its growth, it is also 
developing economic difficulties; many problems face 
it. But it is one of the most promising phenomena in 
the contemporary American theatre. END 
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The Straw Hat Season—and Tents, Too 
(continued from page 24) 


industrial organizations, usually using volume dis- 
counts as an inducement. By April of this year, 
more than a month before the season opened, the 
Niagara Melody Fair in North Tonawanda, New 
York, had $120,000 in advance sales from industrial 
organizations. This form of preselling takes several 
years to develop, but when it is successful it pays 
off in two ways: by providing a sure financial foun- 
dation for each season and by widening the poten- 
tial audience. “Preselling to organizations brings in 
many people who otherwise wouldn’t go to the the- 
atre,” pointed out John Price of Cleveland’s Musi- 
carnival, “and a great many of them come back later 
by themselves. I know because I see them come 
back.” 

Along with this type of business acumen, the tent 
impresarios have demonstrated a flair for aggressive 
showmanship that has not always been marked 
among the traditional straw-hat men. The tents have 
exuded a tantalizing carnival air ever since Terrell 
began dressing up his opening nights with a side 
show at which he occasionally reverts to an art he 
acquired as a teen-age tutor for a carnival owner’s 
son—fire-eating. Terrell has also enlivened the dated 
book of Irene by inserting a “Frankie and Johnny” 
ballet, and he spiced up the more recent On the 
Town with an ice show featuring Olympic star Dick 
Button. Twilight matinees for children have been 
offered by several tents (popcorn sales make them 
profitable) and jazz concerts have been tried on 
Sunday nights at the North Shore Music Theatre 
in Beverly, Massachusetts, and at the Oakdale 
Theatre. 

When the supply of available recent Broadway 
musicals began to run low, the tents did not take 
the obvious course of digging back into the past 
once more. Instead they turned their attention to 
straight plays, concentrating on big boisterous shows 
in which the action focuses strongly on the center of 
the stage—Mister Roberts, No Time for Sergeants, 
The Teahouse of the August Moon, My 3 Angels. 


In Cleveland, John Price puts on an opera every 
season. His Tosca last year was, he alleges, the first 
commercial opera production that paid for itself, that 
did not depend on some form of subsidy. He first 
injected opera into his season in 1955 with Die 
Fledermaus, and followed that with Carmen in 
1956, Tosca last year and La Bohéme this year. All 
have been done in English with casts headed by 
such rising young singers as Beverly Sills and Wil- 
liam Chapman, both of whom have appeared with 
the New York City Opera Company at the City 
Center. Price opened a second tent, the Palm Beach 
Musicarnival, in Florida during the past winter and 
next season he plans to introduce opera to his sched- 
ule there, once more using Die Fledermaus as his 
opening wedge. Eventually in both tents he hopes 
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to have a two-week season each year in which three 
operas will be alternated. 

While they are enliving their current schedules, 
the tent men are not letting the future catch them 
empty-handed. Faced with a lack of experienced 
management personnel, they set up a course in front- 
of-the-house management this year under the aus- 
pices of the Musical Arena Theatres Association, an 
organization to which most of the tents belong. The 
six-week course, the brain child of Robert M. Carr 
of the accounting firm of Lutz and Carr, who serve 
as executive directors of MATA and are specialists 
in theatrical accounting, covered such esoteric topics 
as box-office procedure and mechanics (stub counts, 
exchanges, “twofers,” press passes, hardwood tickets, 
deadwood storage) explained by Roy A. Somlyo, 
general manager of the Rye Music Theatre in Rye, 
New York; production contracts and personnel prob- 
lems, by Stephan Slane, producer of the North Shore 
Music Theatre, Beverly, Massachusetts; use of 
media, gimmicks and community relations in pro- 
motion, by John Price; and “the care and feeding 
of canvas” and other problems of tent and plant, by 
St. John Terrell. More than sixty students paid 
$35 apiece to take the course. Over half of them 
attended simply to broaden their education and were 
not immediately available for jobs. But even be- 
fore the course was completed, Carr had been asked 
by a large Broadway producing group to keep an 
eye open for bright students, and proscenium straw- 
hats had put in requests for graduates. 

Meanwhile, on the creative side, Cleveland’s Musi- 
carnival conducts a theatre school, open to gradu- 
ating college seniors and qualified graduate students, 
which carries credit toward either M.A. or Ph.D. 
degrees at Western Reserve University. During the 
tent’s season, the students rotate on jobs to learn 
all aspects of the theatre, mixing theory with the 
practical facts of life in the business. (As practical 
a man as Nat Debin of the casting agency of Lenny 
and Debin tells them how to dress for an audition, 
how to go about getting a job.) One graduate of the 
course is now John Price’s assistant in Cleveland 
and is producer at his Florida tent. 


Through such foresighted devices as these, the 
tents are moving into the category of big business 
with a feet-on-the-ground attitude that suggests they 
are not apt to be swallowed up by their increased 
stature as the more casually operated straw-hats 
have been. There is every indication, in fact, that 
far from overwhelming the straw-hats, the tents will 
brush past them to become a major factor in the 
over-all, year-round entertainment scene, leaving in 
their wake a potentially greater audience for the 
straw-hats. Both the straw-hat operators and tent 
men are now in general agreement that they are 
appealing on the whole to different audiences—that 
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the basic appeal of the tents is to a broadly based 
mass audience primarily interested in being enter- 
tained, whereas the straw-hats are geared to the 
interests of an audience oriented toward the theatre. 
It is asserted by those who see the tents as an incu- 
bator of potential straw-hat audiences that there is 
a conditioning influence at work, leading people 
toward the straw-hat; the tent serves as the opening 
wedge. The complete process can be seen most 
clearly now in the interrelated functioning of the 
Musicarnival in Cleveland and the Valley Playhouse 
in Chagrin Falls, whereby (1) non-theatregoers are 
introduced to theatre through preselling to industrial 
organizations by the tent, (2) those who are intro- 
duced to the tent performances in this way often 
return on their own and then (3) move on to the 
Valley Playhouse at the urging of the curtain-speech 
plug in the tent. 

But the tent of the future is apt to be a much 
more complex affair than the gay flounce of canvas 
and music we now know. The next logical step is 
the development of a more permanent, all-weather 
structure. The first move in this direction—installa- 
tion of heating—is already taKing place in several 
tents (at a cost of approximately $5,000) to enable 
them to lengthen their seasons by including May at 
one end, September and October at the other. The 
construction of an aluminum dome on the Casa 
Manana Theatre in Fort Worth foreshadows more 
structures of this type in the future. 

Once weather has been eliminated as a condition- 
ing factor, the onetime tent will move out of the 
category of summer theatre. A few tents—the Cape 
Cod Melody Tent in Hyannis, Massachusetts, for 
example—are forced by geography to be summer 
operations, but Cleveland, Wallingford, Rye, Cam- 


"I understand the prompter 
is over on that side." 


“ea 


den (New Jersey), Toronto and several others have 
a year-round potential. This opens up the prospect 
of a twenty-five- or twenty-six-week music season 
and ten weeks of drama in an auditorium that has 
the flexibility to switch from arena to proscenium or 
to widescreen films. This theatre, in the view of prog- 
nosticators who are close to the practical problems 
of tent operation, will be the nucleus of a self- 
contained unit including a huge parking area, a res- 
taurant, a bar and a motel. 

Partial prototypes of this arrangement already 
exist. A motel and swimming pool adjoin the Valley 
Forge tent in Pennsylvania, although they are not 
jointly owned. The new Toronto Music Fair is lo- 
cated at a shopping center. The Oakdale Tavern, 
once a little country restaurant, leased some of its 
land (and lent its name) to the Oakdale Musical 
Theatre and, as a result of proximity, has prospered 
so mightily that the theatre management has made 
an offer (refused) of more than $250,000 for the 
restaurant. But even though the music tent sheds 
its canvas and moves on from its present summer- 
theatre association to these promised future glories, 
it may leave a welcome cathartic effect on the habit- 
ingrained straw-hat theatre. After sampling the 
free-and-easy, popcorn-eating atmosphere at the 
Wallingford tent, Charlotte Harmon has cast an 
appraising eye on her Clinton straw-hat operation. 
“Maybe I’ve been too stuffy,” she speculated last 
spring. “Maybe I ought to let my audiences eat pop- 
corn. I understand there’s a vast amount of money 
to be made in popcorn.” END 


A comprehensive listing of summer-theatre activ- 
ity is contained in the Calendar in the front of this 





——————_ — 


offstage 

(continued from page 8) 
an actor. 
Capital Stuff 

The actor who quails at the 
thought of seven judges on the aisle 
can take heart henceforth. When 
that group of Broadway song-and- 
dance folk gave its command per- 
formance at the White House a 
couple of months ago, the audience 
included all but one member of the 
Supreme Court, along with the Pres- 
ident of the United States. 

Somehow, though, we were more 
taken with a sidelight provided by 
Richard L. Coe, drama critic of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald 
and a frequent contributor to these 
pages. After pointing out that for 
one night, at least, Washington's 
gain was also Broadway's loss (since 
performers like Thelma Ritter, Sally 
Ann Howes, Carol Lawrence, Larry 
Kert, Peter Gennaro and Eddie 
Hodges are rather integral parts of 
their New York shows), Coe inti- 
mated that bringing the theatre to 
the White House was something of 
a necessity these days. Mr. Eisen- 
hower, Coe went on, has been in a 
legitimate theatre only once since 
taking office, and that was for the 
purpose of calling for his wife. 

To paraphrase Miss Stein again, 
critic is a critic is a critic is a critic 
Credit Where Due 

The irrepressible Mr. Adlai Stev- 
enson, meanwhile, has coined a new 
definition for a species of which he 
is id to be the prototype. An egg- 
head, he says, is “one who calls 
Marilyn Monroe Mrs. Arthur Miller.” 
The quip sounded vaguely familiar, 
and sure enough, we found that 
Margaret Webster had referred to 
Miss Monroe in precisely that way 
more than a year ago in one of her 
reports on the London stage for this 
publication. 

Mr. Stevenson, meet Miss Webster. 


"Godot’ Gets Around 

Since Samuel Beckett is anything 
but a conventional dramatist, it is 
not surprising that his plays are pro- 
duced in out-of-the-way places. We'll 
wager, however, that even Beckett 
did not expect Waiting for Godot to 
to turn up at the state penitentiary 
in San Quentin, California, as it did 
recently. Not since Sarah Bernhardt 
appeared there in 1913 had a legiti- 
mate-theatre production been of- 
fered by a professional company for 
the prisoners. 

Obviously the rules and regula- 
tions have changed since Bernhardt’s 
day, for women now are not per- 
mitted within the prison walls. That 


(Continued on page 74) 
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The longest-run work on the New York stage (with more than 1,150 perform- 
ances) is The Threepenny Opera, holding forth at Theatre de Lys in Greenwich 
Village. Katharine Sergava has succeeded to the role of Jenny. Jerry Orbach 


is Macheath. 


has a direct bearing on the choice of 
works presented, of course. Godot, 
with its small, all-male cast, was a 
logical choice, we suppose. Still, we 
couldn't help wondering about the 
reaction of this captive audience to 
the performance by the Actor's 
Workshop of San Francisco. 


According to the prison’s own 
newspaper, the San Quentin News, 
the performance was a great success 
with the fourteen hundred specta- 
tors. A favorite character with the 
audience was Lucky, the slave. Said 
one member: “I just don’t know . . 
but I'd go back to see it tomorrow 
night. Anyway, maybe they'll bring 
something else over here. Maybe 
next month, or next year—or when- 
ever. Like the man said, ‘Nothing 
happens.’ ”’ 

Michael Harris of the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, one of the reporters 
permitted to watch the performance, 
noted that the identification of Godot 
himself seemed somewhat easier for 
the San Quentin audience than for 
the average group. One prisoner told 
him, “Godot is society.” Said an- 
other: “He’s the Outside.” 

A teacher at the prison said he 
knew beforehand that the play 
would be a success in the unusual 
surroundings. “They know what is 
meant by waiting,” he pointed out, 
referring to the audience. “And they 
knew if Godot finally came, he would 
only be a disappointment.” 


Christie's Choice 

Ask the average playwright to 
name his favorite among his own 
works and almost invariably he will 


turn his back on a great public fav- 
orite (especially one that is a cur- 
rent hit) and single out something 
fairly obscure, a play that never 
found wide acceptance. This is mere- 
ly the theatrical application of a 
fairly elementary law of human na- 
ture, of course. When Agatha Chris- 
tie’s The Mousetrap recently reached 
it 2,239th London performance, and 
became the longest-run play in Eng- 
lish stage history, Miss Christie re- 
acted very conventionally. The 
Mousetrap, she said, is not her favor- 
ite at all. Since she is not the sort of 
writer to have much truck with the 
succés d’estime or the outright flop, 
however, she was hard pressed to 
carry out the second part of the 
playwright’s typical response. In 
naming her own favorite, she settled 
for an item called Witness for the 
Prosecution 


Two Equals Nine? 

The last time we looked at the 
sports pages, baseball was still being 
played by nine men to a side. This 
numerical requirement places no 
hardship on some of the Broadway 
shows when they set out to compete 
on the diamond with their rivals in 
the theatrical league. Large-scale 
enterprises such as My Fair Lady 
and Who Was That Lady I Saw You 
With? can easily field teams for the 
competition in Central Park. We 
note, however, that Two for the See- 
saw is represented in this competi- 
tion, and the last time we looked in 
at the Booth, the William Gibson 
play was still being performed by 
two actors. What goes on here? 
Were we not the confirmed idealist 
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that we assuredly are, we might sus- 
pect something like featherbedding. 
Critic's Choice 

It is certainly untrue that no one 
loves the critics. Another critic has 
remembered them very handsomely 
in his will. The late George Jean 
Nathan directed that the net income 
of half his estate be set aside for an 
annual award for the best dramatic 
criticism written by an American. 
His entire library—-notes, manu- 
scripts, letters from authors—goes to 
Cornell University, his alma mater 


Stage-Struck at Sixty 

Every time we prepare another of 
our “Famous American Theatres” 
features, we are fascinated by the 
lore of these playhouses. But too 
often we are saddened when the 
author gets around to the almost in- 
evitable description of their fate. 
Many of them are now warehouses 
or garages or, worse yet, empty 
spaces used for parking automobiles. 

Occasionally, however, it is a dif- 
ferent story. There is the case of the 
General John Newton, one of the 
last steamboats on the Mississippi 
River. It built at Dubuque, 
Iowa, in 1899 at a cost of $27,750, 
and spent nearly sixty years in the 
service of the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers. Apparently the Army has 
more efficient means for conducting 
its survey and inspection work now. 
But the General John Newton has 
not been dismantled and deposited in 
some junk yard. It has been given 
to the University of Minnesota for 
use as a showboat, complete with a 
224-seat theatre. Pretty fine fading 


was 


Ulysses in Nighttown, the Padraic Colum work derived 
from Joyce’s novel, has come to the stage in a produc- 
tion at the Rooftop Theatre in New York. Among the 
principals are Zero Mostel (left), Michael Clarke-Lau- 


rence and Lucille Patton. 
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away for this old soldier, we call it. 


Conflict Without Cue 

“To fight about the theatre is to 
care about the theatre,” the esti- 
mable John Gassner once remarked 
in these pages. In recent months we 
have taken note in this department 
of several legal hassles, mostly in- 
volving script changes en route to 
Broadway. We must say, though, 
that in the matter of conflict, the 
companion arts of opera and ballet 
have pretty well taken the spotlight 
away from the legitimate stage dur- 
ing the season now closing. 

Boris Christoff and Franco Corelli 
mixed threats of lawsuits with the 
blows that they exchanged on the 
stage of the Rome Opera, but reli- 
able accounts indicate that these 
singers each got in several telling 
licks of a physical nature when they 
put on their impromptu act earlier 
in the year. Obviously they were 
more productive in this respect than 
Serge Lifar and the Marquis de 
Cuevas, the rival duelists in the 
highly publicized Paris battle of a 
couple of months back—a tiff that 
also stemmed from variations on an 
original theme. In this case Lifar 
contended that the Marquis’ ballet 
company had done a little editing of 
Lifar’s original choreography in stag- 
ing the latter’s Black and White. 

The happy ending of this affair 
looked distressingly like a clinch in 
the prize ring, as the antagonists 
embraced tearfully. Lifar was slight- 
ly wounded, though accounts of this 
action left us a bit confused about 
the exact location of the choreogra- 


pher’s scratch—the New York Times 
reported that he was “lightly pinked 
on the right forearm”; a caption for 
an Associated Press Wirephoto in- 
formed us that “the clash ended with 
Lifar wounded in the left arm,” and 
an AP news story ducked the issue 
by saying simply that “the Marquis 
flicked Mr. Lifar’s forearm.” Any- 
way, we trust that the ballet that 
the boys are projecting as a result 
of this incident will be a good deal 
more productive of action. 


From London, with Love 

This is the time of year when ed- 
itors conduct all sorts of polls. Hav- 
ing participated in quite a few of 
them on these shores, we were inter- 
ested to see the results of a summing 
up conducted recently by the London 
publication Plays and Players. Amer- 
icans, by and large, did not cover 
themselves with glory in the eyes of 
that journal, though we suppose we 
can take some national satisfaction 
in the career of Victor Borge, who 
won a mention under the heading 
“Come Back Soon.” 

Among Plays and Players’ “Credits 
and Discredits” for the London stage, 
we noted these entries: 

“Not Good Enough Department 
American musicals—and British ones 
too. 

“Damp Squibs of the Year: Tea 
and Sympathy and the Royal Variety 
Performance.” 

Under “Best 
Year,” 


Performance of the 
there was this concluding en- 
try: “Vivien Leigh in the House of 
Lords.” 


Clifford Robinson has provided this setting for The World 
of the Wonderful Dark by Canadian playwright Lister 
Sinclair. The work will have 
Vancouver International Festival in Vancouver, British 


its premiére at the first 


Columbia, July 21. 
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The Astor Place Riot by Richard 
Moody. The background and after- 
math of a famous event in the his- 
tory of the American theatre. (Indi- 
ana University Press, 243 pp., $5) 

The Cave Dwellers by William Sar- 
oyan. The complete text of the play 
produced on Broadway last season, 
along with reviews of the Broadway 
production. (Putnam, 187 pp., $3.50) 

The Concise Encyclopedia of Music 
and Musicians, edited »by Martin 
Cooper. A handsome and valuable 
reference work for the “average 
musical man,” with entries covering 
every aspect of the field. The editor 
is music critic of the London Daily 
Telegraph. (Hawthorn, 516 _ pp., 
$12.95) 

The Dark at the Top of the Stairs 
by William Inge. The current Broad- 
way play, its complete text and an 
introduction by Tennessee Williams. 
(Random House, 108 pp., $2.95) 

The Dramatic Experience, edited 
by Juda Bierman, James Hart and 
Stanley Johnson. An anthology of 
eleven plays, ancient and modern, 
with introductions designed to make 
their reading a dramatic experience. 
Contains the texts of Joseph Hayes’s 
The Desperate Hours, Everyman, 
Sherwood'’s Abe Lincoln in Illinois, 
Ibsen’s The Wild Duck, Saroyan’s 
The Time of Your Life, Shaw’s Cae- 
sar and Cleopatra, Shakespeare's 


Twelfth Night and Othello, Sopho- — 


cles’ Oedipus Rex, Lorca’s Blood 
Wedding and Arthur Miller’s Death 
of a Salesman. (Prentice-Hall, 549 
pp., $5.75) 

J.B. by Archibald MacLeish. Com- 
plete text of the new play in verse, 
whose modern hero is based on the 
Biblical Job. (Houghton Mifflin, 153 
pp., $3.50) 

Jean Anouilh: Five Plays. Texts of 
Antigone, Eurydice, The Ermine, The 
Rehearsal and Romeo and Jeannette. 
(Hill and Wang, 340 pp., $3.95 cloth, 
$1.75 paper) 

Jean Giraudoux: The Making of a 
Dramatist by Donald Inskip. A work 
on the major French dramatist that 
stresses his life and work in the 
theatre from the standpoint of his 
partnership with Louis Jouvet. (Ox- 
ford University Press, 194 pp., $4.75) 

Let’s Get a Divorce! and other 
plays, edited by Eric Bentley, who 
also has provided an essay on the 
psychology of farce. In addition to 
the title work by Sardou and de Na- 
jac, the book includes the texts of 
the French farces: A Trip Abroad 
by Labiche and Martin, Célimare by 
Labiche and Delacour, These Corn- 
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fields by Courteline, Keep an Eye on 
Amélie! by Feydeau, and A United 
Family by Prévert. (Hill and Wang, 
364 pp., $3.95 cloth, $1.75 paper) 

Look Homeward, Angel. Complete 
text of the current Broadway play 
adapted by Ketti Frings from the 
novel of Thomas Wolfe. (Scribner’s, 
186 pp., $2.95) 

Lost Plays of Eugene O'Neill, with 
an introduction by Lawrence Gellert. 
O’Neill’s earliest works: four one- 
acts, Abortion, The Movie Man, The 
Sniper and A Wife for a Life, and a 
three-act, Servitude, all non-royalty 
works. (Citadel, 156 pp., $3.50) 

The Lunts by George Freedley. An 
illustrated study of the work of the 
famous theatre team, Alfred Lunt 
and Lynn Fontanne, with a list of 
their appearances on stage and 
screen (motion pictures and televi- 
sion). (Macmillan, 134 pp., $4.50) 

Oliver Goldsmith, edited by George 
Pierce Baker, with an introduction 
by Austin Dobson. Texts of The Good 
Natur’d Man and She Stoops to Con- 
quer plus two essays by the eight- 
eenth-century dramatist. (Hill and 
Wang, 190 pp., $1.25 paper) 

Papers on Acting, edited by Brand- 
er Matthews. Essays on the theatre 
by such figures as Coquelin, William 
Gillette, Dion Boucicault and Edwin 
Booth, with notes on each by the edi- 
tor. (Hill and Wang, 303 pp., $3.75 
cloth, $1.45 paper) 

The Plays of John Whiting. Texts 
of A Penny for a Song, Saint’s Day 
and Marching Song. (Theatre Arts 
Books, 262 pp., $4.50) 

A Primer for Playgoers by Edward 
A. Wright. Written specifically for 
the audience, this guide to theatre 
enjoyment and appreciation also in- 
cludes treatment of motion-picture 
and television drama. (Prentice-Hall, 
270 pp., $6.50) 

The Rope Dancers by Morton Wish- 
engrad. The complete text of the 
drama recently presented on Broad- 
way. (Crown, 134 pp., $3) 

Summer Theatres, edited by Allen 
Zwerdling. The seventeenth annual 
volume includes 325 summer thea- 
tres in the United States, arranged 
by states. Also contains production 
information and theatre staffs. (Shull 
Publications, 155 W. 46th Street, 
New York, 96 pp., $1.75) 

Sunrise at Campobello by Dore 
Schary. Complete text of the current 
Broadway play based on events in 
the life of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
(Random House, 109 pp., $2.95) 

The Theatre by Stark Young. Es- 
says on theatre by the noted con- 


temporary critic, some of which first 
appeared in this magazine. (Hill and 
Wang, 124 pp., 95 cents paper) 

Three Comedies by Ludvig Holberg, 
English text and introduction by 
Reginald Spink. The texts ef the 
eighteenth-century dramatist’s The 
Transformed Peasant, The Arabian 
Powder and The Healing Spring. 
(Theatre Arts Books, 91 pp., $1.50) 

Time Remembered by Jean Anouilh. 
Complete text of Patricia Moyes’s 
English version of Anouilh’s Léoca- 
dia, which was produced during the 
past Broadway season. (Coward-Mc- 
Cann, 116 pp., $2.95) 

West Side Story. Book (by Arthur 
Laurents) and lyrics (by Stephen 
Sondheim) of the Broadway musical. 
(Random House, 143 pp., $2.95) 

The William Saroyan Reader. Con- 
tains five novels, thirty stories, a 
memoir, essays and two plays—The 
Time of Your Life and The Slaughter 
of the Innocents. (George Braziller, 
498 pp., $5.95) 
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MARKET LIST 


If you’re interested in writing pee 
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articles for leading magazines or 
lishers, Daniel 8S. Mead, the prominent litera 
agent, has prepared a catalogue of mark 
which is a “‘must’’ item. 


It’s a complete list of magazine and book 
publishers for aspiring authors, with ad 
dresses and telephone numbers Tells you 
For your 
free copy of this valuable reference aid 


where to send your manuscript. 


write to 


DANIEL S. MEAD, Dept. TA-7 
915 Broadway, N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
47 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 


THE MUSIC MAN 
Meredith Willson $2.95 


SHAKESPEARE SURVEY—vol. XI 
ed. Allardyce Nicoll 


SUNRISE AT CAMPOBELLO 
Dore Schary 


SUDDENLY LAST SUMMER 
Tennessee Williams 


THE POETRY OF GREEK 
TRAGEDY—Richard Lattimore 


THE ROPE DANCERS 
Morton Wishengrad 


THE DARK AT THE TOP OF 
THE STAIRS—William Inge 
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B'Way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. stage and TV pro- 
ductions. These same fresh and attractive pro- 
fessional costumes are available at moder- 
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self-assurance, often finds himself 
full of doubts, though he is mighty 
careful to conceal them from his 
readers, who more often than not 
accept his dicta as gospel. There is, 
for example, the question of his ex- 
pressed wisdom on the subject of ac- 
tresses. Though, to read him, one 
would be led to think that his mind 
on occasion was firmly convinced of 
an actress’s tremendous virtuosity, 
he himself is privately full of doubts 
as to whether he knows what he is 
talking about. Take one recent case 
out of many: Betta St. John, the 
young girl who played the role of 
the Balinese charmer in South Pa- 
cific. Hers was a lovely performance 
in every respect: one full of roman- 
tic charm and misty appeal. Its net 
effect on the spectator was one of 
allurement and beauty, and the re- 
viewer was scarcely to be criticized 
for being wobbled by it. Yet, even at 
his most swoonful he was personally 
troubled by the suspicion that it was 
less any independent acting creation 
on the part of the lovely creature 
than a combination of lucky circum- 
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peared in over twenty mainstage shows, working 
alongside established professionals in show 
business. One production, “Bird in the Hand” 
won him an MGM contract and sent him to 
motion picture stardom. Now Bob has won 
acclaim in the new medium of television for his 
outstanding family series “Father Knows Best” 
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stances involving, among other 
things, some very hypnotic soft mus- 
ic, entrancingly delicate costumes 
and stage lighting, not to mention 
unusually expert direction and, I un- 
derstand,'the ministrations of a more 
than usually ingenious make-up 
man. It may with justice be argued 
by some that if a performance is as 
effective as this one, such stage at- 
tributes and addenda as have been 
mentioned play a wholly proper, ex- 
pected and justifiable part in it and 
are not entirely to be dismissed as 
extrinsic. I agree. As for those who 
may differ from me, they may pos- 
sibly and with some reason argue 
that, in the circumstances, a critic 
could not arrive at a thoroughly in- 
telligent verdict unless he were to 
see the actress freed of everything 
but her own fundamental resources 
and were to review her, preferably 
in the nude, at a small, provincial 
Russian theatre. 

As a matter of record, we seem 
to have got to a point where some 
of the younger and more saucy and 
challengeful actresses, either con- 
temptuous or distrustful of the crit- 
ics’ ability to estimate their art 
truly, openly ridicule and challenge 
the reviewers in the public prints, 
in the hope of deliberately provoking 
unfavorable notices, which, in their 
opinion, will somehow persuade the 
public that they have abilities far 
beyond the critics’ dumb apprecia- 
tion. So doubtful, however, have the 
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critics become of their own opinions 
that they no longer fight the con- 
ceited young actresses mentioned 
but helplessly take them at their 
self-valuations, which leads an al- 
ready skeptical and bewildered pub- 
lic to accept the conceited ones at 
their own self-estimates. And which 
has been responsible for the favor- 
able receptions of the routine, sec- 
ond-rate young women like Kim 
Stanley in A Clearing in the Woods 
and The Traveling Lady for all that 
the critics truthfully could not see 
in them. 

Don’t mistake me for one who 
seeks to stand on a superior pedestal 
In my time I have made as many 
big boners in this respect as any of 
the other boys. Many a time I have 
been guilty of hornswoggling myself 
into seeing in an actress’s perform- 
ance, particularly if she was young 
and beautiful, qualities that, had I 
been in my right mind, which for my 
pleasure’s sake I was grateful that 
I was not—to repeat, qualities that, 
had I been more observingly exact 
and more of a bore, I should have 
realized were less attributable to the 
darlings themselves than to others. 
It is easy to see the independent vir- 
tues of a prehensile young actress if, 


case school Hollywood talent scouts watch. 
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like young Sarah Marshall in The 
Ponder Heart, she isn’t too personal- 
ly agitating, and to sharply appraise 
her performance unprejudiced by 
other matters. But there never has 
lived a critic, particularly a first-rate 
one like, say, Bernard Shaw, who 
was not misled into intellectual and 
critical screwiness by his emotional 
confusions of the moment. 

The more analytical and percep- 
tive critics themselves will admit 
the truth of this. Even Bernhardt’s 
Camille unhinged the accuracy of 
some of the best critics of her day, 
not by reason of her sentimental ap- 
peal but because of what may be 
described as her power to evoke 
sentimental appeal out of her past 
Maurice Baring once virtually con- 
fessed as much to me in a chance 
meeting at one of her performances 
in London, and my good friend 
James Agate was honest enough not 
only to confess it but to emphasize 
it by ordering up another magnum 
of champagne at the Café Royale. 


Some smart aleck (in all probabil- 
ity myself) once said that any acting 
performance that impressed an audi- 
ence was a sufficiently valid one. 
This, of course, is not as foolish as 
it may seem to some. But there re- 
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mains a considerable difference be- 
tween some such performance and 
one that can meet the searching scru- 
tiny of more analytical criticism. I 
appreciate that most theatregoers are 
no more interested in such analytical 
criticism than they are in where a 
dinner hostess bought her caviar. 
And Ido not much blame them, since 
the theatre is primarily a place for 
acceptable pastime, and when one is 
under its passing influence momen- 
tary impressions are much more val- 
uable than any report you are going 
to make to your schoolteacher aunt 
at the next morning’s breakfast 
table. But there are some more in- 
quisitive small boys who like to 
know the mystery of how their toys 
work. And these, when they grow up, 
retain their curiosity as to cause and 
effect, though perhaps for the happi- 
ness of themselves and all concerned 
they might more profitably occupy 
themselves with Toynbee and base- 
ball. 

It is the theory of the Philistines 
that no one is interested in the art of 
acting except when it has blonde 
hair and is under twenty years of 
age. Although the statement is per- 
haps much too general, there is no 


doubt something in it; that is, so far 
as the theatre of recent years is con- 
cerned. But after all, we are not liv- 
ing in an analytical age, and the 
most of us seem to be willing to ac- 
cept showy generalities for the true 
and exact values. 

The theatre, however, as almost 
everyone but some of the critics ap- 
preciates, is in general a repository 
of delusions equaled only in volume 
by an old maid’s delusions about the 
man she loved who got away from 
her and the Republican party. So in- 
grained are some of them that it has 
become largely a fixed idea that the 
majority of plays written by the 
French are of a sexual nature, chief- 
ly cynical and more often than not 
given to a bitter outlook on the emo- 
tions of the boudoir. So indelible has 
the view become that, even when the 
evidence is clearly otherwise, as in 
some such play as Jean Anouilh’s 
recently produced The Waltz of the 
Toreadors, an audience 
convinces itself, even when the con- 
trary evidence is in, that the author 
must have had another purpose in 
mind. END 
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